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THE COALITION 


: 


HE expected has happened. The Radical Party has been shattered 
+ to pieces, and Lord Salisbury enters upon his third Administra- 
tion in the strongest position occupied by any Minister of the 
last half-century. In terms of associations, caucuses, and wire-pullers, 
the Radical disorganisation may not be as desperate to-day as it was in 
1886 ; morally it is far more so. Then the party had all the recupera- 
tive power latent in the name of Gladstone, and that it will never 
have again. Then it was beaten because its staff-corps went over 
to the enemy ; this year it fought with its full equipment. The 
Radical bankruptcy in votes is the fit complement to its bankruptcy 
in principles. There were days when the Radical Party had a brain— 
the days of Mill and Grote, and the rest. The Philosophic Radicals, 
if they were not themselves of account in the House or on the platform, 
gave the route to those who were. In their days the Radical Party 
represented more than a mesh of loosely entwined interests ; it stood 
for a theory of the State. That theory—the theory of: Individual 
Liberty—became partly and temporarily discredited, as theories in 
action will. Especially the theory and practice of Municipal Socialism 
elbowed it further and further aside ; the Fabians were loud in offers to 
t out Radicalism with a new and improved sociology on the most 
advantageous terms. Radicalism, while discarding the old theory as 
its Credo, refused to accept the new doctrine as necessary to salvation. 
It hung up philosophy; it hung up the liberty of the individual ; it 
hung up principle altogether, and embarked on the choppy shallows 
of Opportunism. Now a Radical Party without a kernel of principle 
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is an invertebrate impossibility, but that fact was not at first apparent. 
The party found a new centre of gravity in the Master-Opportunist, 
Mr. Gladstone. The name was there, and it held together the bones 
of the old principle and the unshapen experiments of the new ; the name 
covered al] the briberies, all the fads, and gave them the semblance 
of coherency. Complacently it garnered to itself such harvest as could 
be gleaned from the Parnellite’s Individualism in Ireland and the 
County Councillor’s Collectivism in London. It bought votes from 
anybody ready to barter them for a Bill, and bought them, as Sir W. 
Harcourt could tell you, in a very dear market. The party had even 
to buy up its own leader at the ruinous price of promising Home Rule. 
The result of the promiscuous union was the monstrous litter called 
the Newcastle Programme. Here were Home Rule and Welsh Dis- 
establishment vaguely fathered by the Nationality catchword of 1848 
and the following years; the impulse to peasant proprietorship lurking in 
the Parish Councils Bill was the offspring of mid-century Individualism; 
Municipal Collectivism and the New Labour policy begat the Unifi- 
cation Scheme and the veto on contracting-out. Then there were 
fads pure and simple—electioneering dodges naked and unashamed, 
like the Local Veto Bill. In a word, the party had lost all hold on 
principle, and plunged madly on everything that looked good for a 
dozen votes. The result, as soon as the unifying name of Gladstone 
was withdrawn, was certain collapse. The many cared nothing for the 
motley string of revolutions dangled before them; the few who did were 
disgusted by the inevitable result that each one was crushed out of 
existence by the others. Add dissensions and unconcealed bad temper 
among the second-rate hacks and flighty amateurs called leaders, and 
the dire disaster came. The Radical party is not defeated: it is 
annihilated. It is no longer a party at all. 

Now this should have been the hour for the re-entry of triumphant 
Toryism. And if Toryism were what it used to be, or even if Lord 
Salisbury’s Government presented Toryism undiluted, this would 
unquestionably be the opportunity of the century. Toryism needs 
no dynamic principle. It opposes criticism against philosophy. It 
represents no theory of the State; it makes no attempt, in England 
at least, to attain the polity of its ideal. It simply takes the statute- 
book where Radicalism left it and draws a line across the page ; 
when it has done drawing its line Radicalism takes away the pen 
and writes down a page or two more. But of late years, as we are 
told, this traditional attitude has been abandoned. When the party 
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was doing nothing between ’86 and ’92—having been set to its usual 
task of drawing a line through Home Rule and adding nothing of 
its own—Satan found mischief for its idle hands to do. Progressive 
Conservatism appeared on the scene. This was not Tory Democracy; 


for Tory Democracy was rather a method than a policy. Progressive 


Conservatism is simply Radicalism and water: safer, perhaps, and 
certainly timider, but still in all essentials a weak form of Radicalism. 
Except Home Rule, there was no reason outside tradition, family 
and party ties, and the influence of names, why the Progressive Con- 
servatives should not have called themselves Moderate Radicals. These 
gentlemen passed the County Councils Act and Free Education, which 
measures their more orthodox followers have cursed ever since. On the 
strength of them every Tory newspaper in the country began to explain 
that a new spirit was animating Conservatism, and that it was to 
Conservatism we must look for a wise and measured advance. This 
advance was in the line of what Tories illogically called reform ; 
Radicals called it a feeble attempt to undersell them in their own 
business. Anyhow, Conservatism was henceforth to be constructive 
instead of negative. And now that Mr. Chamberlain and his tail have 
come into the Government—Mr. Chamberlain, who has never been 
without sofhe scheme of construction in his bonnet—this was surely the 
hour when Progressive Conservatism might come into its kingdom. 

But there is one that letteth, and that one, unluckily for Progressive 
Conservatism, is the leader of the Conservative party. For, however 
his party may have fallen away, Lord Salisbury is still the black Tory. 
Benevolent and kindly, no doubt, with nothing of the tyrant except the 
fatal gift of epigram. To him change is not only not progress, but it is 
always useless, and often pernicious. The tenour of his mind is wholly 
analytic, critical, negative; he is the Mephistopheles of politics— 
der Geist der stets verneint. He leans heavily to Sacerdotalism. He 
would sacrifice the whole British Constitution cheerfully rather than 
that any man should lay a finger on the Church. He has ever been the 
champion of the voluntary schools. He lately put his ignorance with’ 
eagerness at the service of the City Corporation. To his temper a 
progressive, or to speak more logically a mobile, policy can only be 
a sacrifice to the enemy—a sacrifice that must be made, perhaps, at 
a pinch, but not otherwise, and least of all with a majority of a hundred 
at your back. That this is no fancy sketch is writ largely enough in 
the composition of the new Administration. Where is the Progressive 
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wing of the party? Lord Cross, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and 
Mr. Chaplin are housed safely enough, but where are Sir Albert Rollit 
and Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Courtney and Mr. George Wyndham ? 
Mr. Ritchie is there, no doubt, but Mr. Ritchie has long since done 
penance for his sins in his own County Council. Why is not Sir John 
Gorst in the Cabinet, as his abilities warrant? For private reasons, 
it will be answered ; but if private reasons allow him to enter the 
Government at all, why should they bar the door of the Cabinet? And 
this omission of the forward wing is the more remarkable in that to 
others Lord Salisbury has shown an almost Gladstonian complaisance. 
He has stooped to fit into the interstices of his own family and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s the incompetence of Mr. Macartney to buy the 
Ulster Conservatives, and the turbulence of Mr. T. W. Russell to buy 
the Ulster Radicals. Only the Progressives are in the cold, and why? 
It is very plain. The Chamberlainites have taken the places to 
which they have reasonably aspired. Mr. Chamberlain has come into 
the Government with his son and his brother-in-law and his ox and 
his ass and everything that is his, and that is quite Progressivism enough 
for Lord Salisbury. And enough it surely is, and will be. For the 
dispute as to the policy of the new Government, forward or stationary, 
will come to its head between the very chiefs of the two sections of 
which the Cabinet is constructed. 

How likely such friction is can be readily apprehended either from 
a study of Mr. Chamberlain’s private character or his public record. 
‘That the first is intriguing, and not too scrupulous in intrigue, is a 
commonplace of politics. That it is grasping is plain from the 
inclusion in the Cabinet of the unripe promise of his son and the 
mature ineptitude of Mr. Powell Williams. For his public record, it is 
sufficient that he can leave nothing alone. A statesman (if the handy 
term may be pardoned) further removed from the old legitimate Tory 
type it is not possible to conceive. Wherever he is he must still be 
restless and meddling. He has never so far emancipated himself from 
his unregenerate days as to be able to do without a constructive (late 
destructive) programme. Now the Tory of Lord Salisbury’s stamp 
has nothing to do with programmes. It is true that Mr. Balfour's 
Manchester Address put forth the authorised version of a jejune and 
extempcre scheme of social reform. But it is a half-hearted document, 
only to be explained on the hypothesis that programmes, like foot- 
and-mouth disease, are catching. Housing of the working classes, 
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amelioration of the lot. of the aged poor, protection of tenants’ 
improvements, compensation to injured working men, and relief of 
agriculture—all these are benevolent platitudes of reform, filched 
from the Newcastle Programme, and filched through Mr. Chamberlain 
at that. The encouragement of frechold occupancy, and the preservation 
of voluntary schools—which, if it mean anything, means an attack 
on Board Schools—are even positively obnoxious to a strong section 
of his own party. ‘ It is clear that as makers of programmes 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour have had their hands forced by 
Mr. Chamberlain, who put out a constructive programme and insisted 
on it far sooner than they. The item of Old Age Persions is 
notoriously his own. To this Mr. Chamberlain adds little at present, 
barring the very significant addition of Temperance reform—a purely 
vote-catching measure conceived in the best Radical spirit and like 
to be attended with the best Radical ill-success. Unless, then, Lord 
Salisbury confines Mr. Chamberlain to the Colonial Office—which he 
can hardly do for fear of a war with France—it is almost certain that 
Mr. Chamberlain will be going large on questions of social reform. 
For Tery promises mean nothing, whereas Radical promises, as 
Mr. Chamberlain’s are, mean bringing in an ambitious and impracticable 
Bili. With a huge majority such Bills might conceivably pass, and 
when Mr. Chamberlain suggests such the clash will come. And the 
weakness of the Cabinet—for it is inconceivable how anybody can call 
an arrangement of buffer-Ministers a strong one—will furnish at once 
Mr. Chamberlain’s temptation and his justification. 

Supposing this conflict to arise it can only have one of two ends. 
That Lord Salisbury should give way and retire is for many reasons 


impossible. He is leader of a party equal in strength to all the other 


sections of the House together ; his followers are already sore enough 
at the disproportionate share of the spoils carried off by the Liberal 
Unionists and in no mood for further sacrifice ; his retirement would 
mean that of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Goschen also, and thus strip the 
Cabinet bare of its first-class men. There remain the alternatives 
either to suffer Mr. Chamberlain’s insubordination or to cast him out 
and his satellites with him. Against the first policy there are the 
objections that it would paralyse the Cabinet and madden the party 
into revolt. Against the second the objections urged are two-fold— 
that it would be a crime and that it would be a blunder. The first of 
these is puerile enough. Mr. Chamberlain and his fricnds have ‘made 
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great sacrifices for the Union, we are told. But what sacrifices? If 
Mr. Chamberlain believed in Home Rule his revolt from Mr. Gladstone 
is not the sacrifice a party of English gentlemen would be inclined 
to accept, much less to reward. If he did not believe in Home Rule 
where is the sacrifice? He resigned office. Doubtless, but that was 
only the plainest duty and his truest interest. Many men have resigned 
office for conscience sake and conscience has been their reward. To 
claim office because you once resigned it is ‘an impudence as yet 
unknown to English politics. John Bright resigned office; but was he 
therefore asked to direct the policy of the next Cabinet? Lord 
Randolph Churchill resigned office ; was a post in the next Administra- 
tion set aside for his son? Mr. Gladstone himself resigned office, 
and that too from physical ill-health and without the glow of conscience; 
did the party do anything for his butler ? 

But it is said that the rejection of Mr. Chamberlain would be a 
blunder—that the party cannot do without him. Among all the 
extraordinary superstitions of modern politics not even the cult of 
Mr. Gladstone is so extraordinary as this. Mr. Chamberlain’s real 
power can never have been looked squarely in the face. That he owns 
the fattest pocket-borough of history may readily be conceded. But what 
after all is the weight of Birmingham and suburbs in the counsels of the 
nation? The fairest measure of the seats actually in the gift of 
Mr. Chamberlain is not the election just over but that of ’92. This 
year Mr. Chamberlain’s personal influence had behind it the great wave 
of the Unionist revulsion; three years ago it was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
personality alone that stemmed the weaker tide of Radical success. 
In that year Mr. Chamberlain could fairly claim fifteen seats as his 
sphere of influence. He won the sevén divisions of Birmingham, West 
Bromwich, Aston Manor, East Worcestershire, Dudley and Wednesbury 
—Walsall he lost on petition—the Handsworth and Lichfield divisions, 
and the Tamworth division. He was repulsed in Coventry, beaten out 
of the Rugby division, and thrashed in North Worcestershire.. Fourteen 
seats: but even that goes beyond his personal dictation. It was— 
supposed in 1892 that the three parties in Birmingham were about 
equally divided. Supposing that we came to a three-cornered fight in 
Birmingham—such as last month was but just averted in the Central 
division—it is certain that the Birmingham Radicals would ten times 
sooner vote Tory than Liberal Unionist. In the outlying divisions the 
Tory party, if not stronger, is far more independent of Mr. Chamberlain. 
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So that if it ever came to this, Lord Salisbury could certainly count on 
half a dozen of Mr. Chamberlain’s fifteen, and the Radicals might pick 
up two or three. That cuts him down to six. Then what of the other 
Liberal Unionist constituencies? Some of them would hold on to 
Mr. Chamberlain, no doubt; others would go Radical. But all who 
were the Duke of Devonshire’s followers before he ceased to be a leader 
would certainly amalgamate with Lord Salisbury sooner than follow 
their late leader’s successor into the wilderness of everlasting opposition. 
Reckoning everything together, Mr. Chamberlain is possibly good for 
some twenty seats just now. These twenty would be reduced to ten at 
the next general election, and by the next they would have melted 
clean away. What it comes to is that Mr. Chamberlain, as a force in 
Parliament, has just about the voting power of Mr. John Redmond. 
And his expulsion would mean some forty staunch Conservatives 
instead of the same number of professionally shifty Liberal Unionists. 
For at present the whole faction—Hartingtonite or Chamberlainite— 
remains Liberal Unionist, and all the capital C’s of the Press of 
England will not make it Conservative. 

There remains the Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain in himself — 
the finest debater in the House of Commons, perhaps the finest platform 
orator in the kingdom. The question is, What price are you prepared 
to pay for the best debater and the best platform orator? He is not 
worth so very much after all, for neither the finest debater nor the finest 
platform orator in the world would count more than some six votes on a 
division. Is Mr. Chamberlain worth eleven thousand a year? That is 
what he worked out at on July 3rd—for his own personal following alone, 
not counting Mr. Goschen, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Selborne, or Mr. T. W. 
Russell—and it is possible he has run into a bit more since. Remember 
that this £11,000 represents at the moment of Cabinet-making eleven 
thousand pounds’ worth of Tory discontent and smouldering disloyalty. 
You give up that amount of hearty co-operation, and you get no hearty 
co-operation in return ; for Mr. Chamberlain’s loyalty is always strictly 
conditional on his having his own way. He will resign ten times a day 
sooner than lose the smallest point in the game. Here, then, is the 
debater going for eleven thousand a year. Remember that in the exact 
measure wherein he is a strength in debate he is, by reason of his 
grasping and domineering spirit, a weakness in council. Remember, 
also, how fatally easy is insubordination when the majority is a hundred. 
Is he worth it? 
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He is not worth it. If he leaves Lord Salisbury, it is impossible he 
can ever go back to Lord Rosebery. He is left a free lance with twenty 
followers at most to answer his whistle. Even of the twenty fourteen 
have no hold on their constituencies. Is it for the Tory party to be 
swayed by such as he? The moment he begins to give trouble, 
Lord Salisbury ought to give him notice. And then the Tory is left 
either to progress at will with his own left wing or to fall back into the 
traditional, uninspiring, necessary function of dead-weight on the politics 
of England. Either of these is a position of dignity. The present 
alternation of daily revolt and daily surrender is not. 

ALFRED BURROUGHS. 


II. 


It is impossible not to feel some gratified amusement in contrasting 
the present situation with that which obtained after the appearance 
of an unpretentious little article by “Z.” in the April number of 
THE NEW REVIEW. It was written in the depths of the country under 


conditions which precluded consultation or co-operation. It expressed 
partly the personal views of one who had followed the course of politics 
closely and intimately for many years, and partly the opinions of many 
of the rank and file of the Conservative party, conveyed in the liberal 
atmosphere of club and dining-room. It was anonymous because the 
value (if any) of its conclusions depended upon the truth of its 
premises and the accuracy of the inference drawn from them, and in 
no way upon the importance or insignificance of the writer. It was 
anonymous, also, lest the writer should involve in a responsibility they 
had not incurred, others with whom he was politically associated and 
who read “Two Demagogues ”—if they ever did read it—for the first 
time in THE NEW REVIEW. It was not intended to sow dissension or 
to disturb an alliance; its sole object, which thanks to the malice of 
the Radical Press and the ineffable stupidity of some of Mr. Chamberlain's 
more indiscreet admirers was fully attained, was to call attention to a 
danger which was not the less serious because politicians were afraid to 
discuss it openly. I am not vain enough to imagine for one moment 
that the storm which centred round that modest expression of opinion 
was caused by it. There had been thunder in the air for some time, and 
a touch was all that was needed to bring about the explosion, which has 
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certainly cleared the political atmosphere. The petty squabbles about 
the right of representation, or rather of candidature, in Leamington and 
Warwick and at Hythe, proved that it was high time the wandering 
humours in the Unionist body were brought to a head. Of all the 
criticisms passed upon the article, the silliest, perhaps, was that it was an 
attack upon, or a dead set at, Mr. Chamberlain. It was quite obviously 
nothing of the sort, for when was an attack upon a statesman ever before 
made the basis by the assailant of a demand that he should at once be 
given high office, and made to assume the responsibilities as well as the 
privileges of power? I was anxious to enforce a conclusion, and I was 
bound to give the reasons which appeared to me to justify it. In order 
to determine Mr. Chamberlain’s position in the Unionist party, it was 
essential to call attention to his career. If it was asserted that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s career had been that of a demagogue, it was urged 
with equal insistence that under our democratic system the demagogue 
is indispensable. Mr. Chamberlain’s friends resented a designation 
which classed their hero with Charles James Fox and Lord Beaconsfield. 
The argument was not that the demagogue is dishonest, or immoral, or 
even undesirable, but that since gud demagogue he wields immense 
power, he should also be saddled with equal responsibility. My 
apology for dealing at all with this personal side of the question is not 
that I wish to justify my own arguments but to repudiate the use to 
which they have been put, not only by Mr. Chambcrlain’s foes but by 
his friends. 

If I wanted a justification I have only to look round me. The moral 
of the article “Two Demagogues” was that Mr. Chamberlain should 
be captured and put into harness. To-day he fills one of the most 
important posts in a Government over which Lord Salisbury presides, 
and of which the Duke of Devonshire is an equally important member. 
That is as it should be, and so long as my conclusions are accepted 
I care not a whit what is said or thought of my premises. There is a 
tendency—a tendency to be deplored—on the part of many who agree 
with the principle of my earlier article to complain that the principle 
has been carried too far, and that the Liberal Unionists have received 
an altogether disproportionate share of the loaves and fishes. That 
surely is a wrong view to take of politics. The distribution of the 
loaves and fishes concerns individuals, but only indirectly does it affect 
policy. There must always be much individual heart-burning caused 
by the formation of a new Government, and the more signal the triumph 
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won by a party the greater the number of disappointed office-seekers. 
When two forces have coalesced it is petty and ungenerous to attempt 
to regulate the composition of the staff by a mere computation of 
the respective strength of the rank and file. The commanders must 
be left, within limits, to choose their own lieutenants. Nothing matters 
so long as there is a complete fraternisation of troops and a cordial 
agreement at headquarters as to the Plan of Campaign. The real 
question is, will the fusion be a real one; will it be a chemical 
combination, or merely a mechanical one ; a union of hearts or an 
interested partnership? The Radicals are already solacing them- 
selves for their overwhelming defeat by cheerful predictions that 
Mr. Chamberlain will soon break up the Cabinet. They are almost 
certainly doomed to a fresh disappointment. If we look at 
Mr. Chamberlain’s position from the lowest standpoint of selfish 
self-interest, it is clear that he could not afford to break up the 
present Administration except at the price of retirement from public 
life. He has given too many hostages to Unionism. Moreover, there is 
no reason to doubt the sincerity of Mr. Chamberlain’s later views 
not only on the relations of Great Britain and Ireland but on the 
great Imperial questions which will grow more absorbing within the 
next few years. The great danger which besets Mr. Chamberlain is 
that of permitting his past to colour his future. His enemies, at 
any rate, believe that to be his vulnerable point. They never attempt 
to answer his trenchant arguments, or to pick to pieces his present 
policy. They content themselves with rummaging in libraries and 
fossicking in the files of fusty newspapers, for chunks of Radicalism 
or Socialism to be found in the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain’s young 
and curly days. We all know that we are inconsistent, and 
yet inconsistency is the last charge to which any of us will plead 
guilty. There are very few statesmen who will get up and meet an 
extract from an old speech with the retort: “I thought so then, but I 
do not think so now.” Men are always ready to rise on stepping- 
stones of their dead selves to nobler things; but it requires a strong 
character to acknowledge that some of those stepping-stones were 
rotten. A man will kick down the ladder by which he has risen, but 
he will not admit that the rungs were eaten away by dry-rot. Yet it 
should not be an impossible thing to recognise openly the simple 
platitude that circumstances alter cases, and least of all should it be 
a difficult thing for Mr. Chamberlain. It is far harder for his allies 
than it can be for him. The Conservative Party has passed through 
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no phase of disruption: it has developed with the growing years as all 
things organic must, but there has been no break of continuity, no 
conscious departure from old traditions ; the old emblems and the old 
war cries are still there; the old shibboleth and, I may add, the old 
prejudices are still precious. To grieve over the abandonment of even 
trifling heirlooms may be sentimental, but it is very natural. But 
with Mr. Chamberlain the case is very different. The party to which 
he belonged—during his membership of which he sowed his political 
wild oats—no longer exists. It has been razed to the ground, and not 
by him. When Mr. Gladstone leapt the fence in 1886 he dissolved 
the old Liberal Party. Old oaths of allegiance were no longer binding ; 
traditions, ties, party loyalty, all were swept away in one moment. 
Every soldier was free to carry his sword where he would without being 
obnoxious to the taunt of treachery. Those who came into the 
Unionist camp, reached it with a clean bill of health. Whatever the 
errors or shortcomings of the old Liberal Party they were exempt from 
them: whatever contracts had been entered into by the party they at least 
were no longer bound by them. And if Mr. Chamberlain’s path has 
been cleared of obstacles by the deluge which swept the Liberal Party 
away, it has been made easier still by the appointment offered to and 
accepted by him. Even in the cruder days of his unregenerate 
Radicalism, he exhibited strong symptoms of the Imperial instinct 
which differentiated him from his little England colleagues. We 
may, perhaps, thank Sir Charles Dilke’s influence for that satisfac- 
tory fact. But be that as it may, nothing has been so marked in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s later stages as the development of an unswerving 
Imperialism. On this score, at least he has no reason to fear reproaches 
drawn from his own past utterances. And in the coming years the 
post of Secretary of State for the Colonies will be almost as important, 
if not quite as important as that of Foreign Secretary. Now, if ever, 
there is need of a strong man at the Colonial Office. Those who 
are familiar with the inner workings of Downing Street, are aware 
that the Foreign Office, as a rule, likes to see a puppet at the head of 
the Colonies. From the Foreign Office point of view, Lord Ripon 
must have been an ideal Colonial Minister; and Lord Knutsford, 
worthy as he was in many ways, never shook off the habits of 
subordination incurred as a permanent official, Now Lord Salisbury, 
of his own free will, has changed all that. By the appointment of 
one of the leaders of his allies, who comes into office on all but equal 
terms with himself, to the post of Colonial Secretary, Lord Salisbury 
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has recognised that the maintenance and expansion of the Empire 
depend as much upon strength and firmness at the Colonial Office, 
as upon diplomatic experience and determination at Downing Street. 
Henceforth there will be, what there has not been hitherto, a predestined 
harmony between the two departments of State which are mainly 
responsible for the defence of Greater Britain. 

It is a favourite remark of Mr. Rhodes—with whom, by the way, 
Mr. Chamberlain is exactly the man to get on—that the nations are 
gradually awakening to the fact that though the earth is large it is still 
limited in extent. Whereas we used to make elbow room for ourselves 
without difficulty or opposition, we have now to struggle against the 
jealousy of nearly all the great Powers before we can add a square yard 
to our possessions, or open a single new market to our struggling trade. 
All Mr. Chamberlain’s previous training and early experience, and 
above all the Imperial instincts which burst the bonds of his younger 
Radicalism, fit him admirably for the task which lies before him. He 
will not have been many months at the Colonial Office before he 
realises, as in part he does now, how paramount the question of Imperial 
defence and expansion is over the comparatively paltry question of 
dornestic programmes. In the work of unsensational constructive social 
reform he will find hearty co-operation from the Party with which he 
has now thrown in his lot. Indeed, on his own admission, the Conserva- 
tives can show a better record of useful unpretentious social measures 
than could the Party the dust of whose destruction he has shaken off 
his feet. Is there no danger, then, to be apprehended from the tactics of 
one who has followed the career of a demagogue? I should say that 
there was one, and only one. Mr. Chamberlain has a passion for 
electioneering. It is at all times a dangerous passion: its perils are 
intensified in the case of one who has indulged in it with such marvellous 
success, To the electioneerer the means and the end get inexplicably 
involved; are wont even to get altogether out of perspective. The 
pilot who ignores the change of wind is incapable, but he is not so 
hopeless as he who is so absorbed in trimming his sails to the wind that 
he absolutely forgets the direction of the haven where he would be. 
Mr. Chamberlain has achieved many things in his time; he has now 
the opportunity of earning great distinction as an Administrative 
Statesman. It is not an easy, it is an all-absorbing task ; it will tax all 
his energy and all his strength, and if he is to succeed he must leave 
electioneering and wire-pulling to humbler and less encumbered hands. 

Z. 





“Ww. G.” 


HIS is a year of records. In the first place—though this is of 
TT comparatively small importance—one of our political parties 
looks like getting a record majority at the polls. Then, 
Dr. Grace has beaten his own record, in landing over a thousand 
runs in first-class cricket before May was out, and he in his forty- 
eighth year! Last of all, his record score in first-class matches has 
been beaten by Mr. MacLaren. Now, these cther facts are of the 
highest importance ; and since, as seems probable, the Doctor’s batting 
this year may never in future be equalled by himself or any other 
man, it may be of interest to some millions of English-speaking men 
to touch briefly upon his cricketing feats, and to discuss a few points 
in the career of one who absorbs with Roberts, the billiard player, 
and Cannon, the jockey, more public attention than any other living 
man, with (it may be) the trifling exception of Mr. Gladstone. 

It may be remarked, in the first instance, with perfect truth, that 
W. G. Grace began first-class cricket at an earlier age, and has kept 
it on longer, than any cricketer who ever lived. This, of course, is 
speaking of the last forty years. In the very old days, names may 
be found of men who played in first-class matches to a greater age. 
The renowned Wm. Lillywhite played his first match at Lord’s in 
1827, when he was. thirty-five, and got eight wickets in a first-class 
match in 1850. But the old players had not to go through anything 
like the wear and tear that cricketers have to go through now. It was 
very seldom that a match was not finished in two days (a great many 
were ended in one), and they rarely played two matches in a week. 
Another member of the same family as our hero, Edward Mills Grace, 
played for England against Australia in 1880, after twenty years’ first- 
class play. All the same, it almost staggets one to think that W. G. 
played in Gentlemen v. Players at both Lord’s and the Oval in 1865, 
and that the same W. G. is the best batsman in England in 1895 ; 
while of the two Elevens of Players that played against him in 1865, 
no fewer than cleven are dead, and no other player in either match has 
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played first-class cricket for ten years except Alfred Shaw. The 
match at Lord’s that year was W. G. Grace’s first Gentlemen v. Players, 
and it was George Parr’s last, Grace having been born in 1848 and 
Parr in 1826. It may interest cricket antiquaries to note the fact 
that Grace played in the chief match of the year with Geo. Parr in 
1865, and that Parr played in 4846 alongside of Wm. Lillywhite and 
Wm. Clarke, who were born in 1792 and 1798 respectively. W. G. 
Grace has written frequently about cricket, but the most iateresting 
work to cricketers that may yet be hoped for would come in the shape 
of a treatise on the relative merits of cricketers in 65 and ’95. 

Grace’s first year in first-class cricket, then, was ’65, when he was 
probably chosen more for his bowling than his batting. But in ’66, 
when he was eighteen years old, he was undoubtedly by far the best 
bat in England, and during the twenty-nine years that have since 

elapsed, for nearly the whole time his position as champion batsman 
has hardly ever been questioned. He has not always been top of 
the averages; but it would have been hard for any good judge of 
the game on any particular day during those twenty-nine years to 
‘name his superior. Jackson and Stoddart in 1893, Shrewsbury, 
Gunn, W. W. Read, A. G. Steel, and perhaps one or two others 
may have been better for one or more years; but that is the utmost 
that can be said. After all, a man must be judged by his play in 
his prime; and from a cricketing point of view a man is in his 
batting prime, roughly speaking, from twenty years old to thirty-five. 
Now, Grace’s first-class average for those fifteen years comes to forty- 
nine ; and wickets were by no means so smooth for certainly the first 
ten years of that time as they are now, neither were scores so large. 

Nobody is yet born who does not have his bad epochs of play, and 
to humble mortals it is quite consoling to learn that even W. G. has 
had them. He suffered an eclipse in 1891. The averages generally 
were low: only Shrewsbury and Gunn alone averaged over forty, while 
Grace in forty innings piled up only seven hundred and seventy-one 
runs, with an average of nineteen. * During that year Shrewsbury, 
Gunn, Abel, O’Brien, Stoddart, W. W. Read, Palairet, and many more 
were ahead of him in runs. Moreover, there have been several other 
seasons when, if you were to judge merely by average, he has not been 
top. But this is not an infallible test, and he would have been a bold 
man who in a pick-up match would deliberately have chosen any other 
batsman in preference to Grace, except in 1891 and 1887, when 
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Shrewsbury had the marvellous average of seventy-eight for ail: 
matches, and seventy-seven for his county. 

To enumerate Grace’s feats between 1868 and 1876 would be to 
write the history of a career that has never been touched by any 
batsman of any country and any age. The younger cricketers, who 
now are in the prime of their play, have, perhaps, never realised what 
that crushing superiority was. It is doubtful whether cricket was any 
the better for the tremendous scoring of the one great bat. The 
average number of runs was not so great as it is now, the wickets on 
the whole were not so true. Yet Grace’s runs were more numerous 
than any other player has scored since, except himself in this great 
year ’95. 

It is unnecessary to go over many examples of his play in these 
nine years. The two great matches at Lord’s and the Oval, Gentlemen 
v. Players, are enough for my present purpose ; for in these matches, 
Grace played twenty-nine innings, piled up one thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-eight runs, and averaged sixty-eight runs per innings ; while 
the Gentlemen won thirteen and the Players one, and of the four left 
unfinished, the Players had one only drawn in their favour. During 
his career in Gentlemen v. Players at Lord’s and the Oval, Grace has 
eleven times got his century, out of a total of thirty-six scored by 
everybody. In all the records of cricket, nothing will be found to equal 
this. Grace has scored eleven innings of over a hundred, Shrewsbury 
three, and nobody else more than two. The wickets at Lord’s 
used generally to be regarded with respect by batsmen as rather in 
favour of the bowlers; but there must have been a tolerably easy 
wicket there in 1872, when the Gentlemen had a whole innings to get 
two hundred and twenty-six runs to win, and an astute judge of the 
game, Mr. R. D. Walker, laid two to one on the Players. Hornby 
and Ottaway went in first over-night, and Hornby got out. Grace 
went in first thing next morning, ran one hundred and fifty-two runs, 
himself scoring one hundred and twelve in two and a quarter hours, 
gave no chance, and got out before Ottaway ; so that the Gentlemen 
won by seven wickets—Grace, by the way, having scored seventy- 
seven runs in the first innings. Well might R. D. Walker shake his 
head at the end of the match, and say: “I'll never lay odds against 
W. G.’s side again!” 

Gloucestershire, Grace’s native county, founded in 1870 a county 
cricket club; and its historical successes have risen and fallen exactly 
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as W. G. Grace’s performances on its behalf have risen and fallen. 
Of course he has had some assistance. Besides himself and his two 
brothers, the Gloucestershire team has included players like Townsend, 
Moberly, Cranston, Brain, Filgate, Painter, Midwinter, and one or two 
others. But their play has been rather intermittent, they having been 
engaged elsewhere or otherwise. The early death of G. F. Grace, fifteen 
years ago, deprived the team of one of the three regular players ; 
consequently on W. G. Grace’s shoulders the chief burden of 
Gloucestershire batting has fallen for twenty-five years. During the 
height of his fame, this did not hinder Gloucestershire from getting 
to the top of the tree amongst the counties; and for seven or eight 
years, though there was no regular classification of counties, and 
tabulated statements worked out elaborately at the end of each season 
as there is now, there is no doubt that Gloucestershire would have 
been reckoned champion county. And during the whole of her 
history, except W. G. Grace himself, she has not had one first-class 
bowler. Woof, Midwinter, and Roberts, among professionals, have been 
the three best, but neither of these has ever been selected to bowl for 
the Players. There was a time in the Seventies when fast bowling was 


at a discount. The common form was slow, and consisted chiefly in 


bowling a good length on the off side for catches; and of this style 
Mr. R. F. Miles was a master. W. G. used frequently to bowl for 
catches at deep square leg, where his brother, G. F., was ready, and bats 
like Pooley, Oscroft, and Charlwood would constantly fall into the trap. 

In 1876, on the 11th and 12th of August, in the second innings 
of M.C.C. v. Kent, Grace scored three hundred and forty-four. He then 
journeyed to Clifton, and on the 14th went in first against Notts, the 
best bowling county in England. He hit a seven, two sixes, one five, 
twenty-three fours: he was not out for one hundred and seventy-seven, 
and Gloucestershire won by eight wickets. On the 17th, Gloucestershire 
played Yorkshire, almost as good a bowling side as Notts. Grace went 
in first,-carried his bat through the innings for three hundred and 
eighteen out of five hundred and twenty-eight. A total of eight hundred 
and thirty-nine runs in eight days, only twice out, and the weather very 
hot ! About this time there is no doubt that bowlers were afraid to 
bowl at Grace. It was not a question of stopping the ball: no 
bowler on a good wicket could bowl a maiden to him, except Alfred 
Shaw ; and while other batsmen were content to play steadily for half 
an hour or so, with Grace at the wicket the bowling and fielding were 
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completely demoralised, and the captain was at his wits’ end in an 
hour. 

Of course his batting has so completely overshadowed his. bowling 
that people hardly realise the fact that for years he was one of the 
most successful bowlers in England. The word successful is an apt 
description—is more correct a term, perhaps, than the word good. He 
had a most ungainly action: he stooped a good deal with a slow run, 
flopped up to the crease, extended a gigantic right arm with the fingers 
downwards, and delivered quite a slow ball without much variety of 
pace, but with an infinite variety of pitch. He used to bowl good length ° 
balls outside the off stump to batsmen rather fond of a plunge for 
a catch; and if the wicket was at all inclined to kick, he would not hesitate 
to bowl long hops on to the off, and trust to the agility of his brother 
E. M. to bring off a catch at point. His was the most tempting 
bowling to hit at, but he seemed to have his field well placed, and in 
one famous match against Notts he got seventeen wickets for eighty- 
nine runs ; he put two fields at deep square leg, and deliberately bowled 
a series of balls just short of a.half-volley on the batsmen’s legs, and 
was rewarded by five victims; and he actually got seven wickets in 
seventeen balls for no run. The renowned Richard Daft was captain 
of Notts: he lectured his men severely for their folly, but he hit his 
second ball exactly where Gilbert was standing at deep square leg, and 
he was out for o. The ball, of course, came from a great height, and 
to a spectator used often to look like a half-volley ; but the batsmen 
were continually misjudging the length and the direction, and certain 
players, notably Ephraim Lockwood, were often out leg before to it. 
One can see the bowler now, looking like some unearthly being—the 
great black beard crowned with the Marylebone cap, the big stooping 
figure: it may be after knocking the bowling all over the field a few 
hours before—apparently delivering the ball like some impotent creature, 
and making one think of the Latin quotation, “parturiunt montes” : 
till you noticed that the batsman was equally deceived with yourself, 
and, mistaking a goodish length ball on the leg stump, delivered from 
a great height and at the end of a very long arm, for a half-volley 
off the wicket, hit hard at it, and was given out “leg before”! It was the 
great height that the ball was delivered from that made the Doctor's 
bowling difficult ; and whether from the general sort of respect that 
his personality created in the minds of young professionals, or from 
some other cause, it is certain that among the professionals he was a 
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very deadly bowler. Originally, that is to. say thirty years ago, he was 
quite a medium pace bowler ; but, like many other bowlers of that date, 
notably Alfred Shaw, he became quite slow. Now, facts are stubborn 
things, and statistics prove that in the thirteen years ending 1886 
W. G. Grace took one thousand five hundred and twenty-four wickets 
at an average of about sixteen runs per wicket ! 

This is an age of revolutions in style. W. G. Grace began his 
cricket in the days when it was very rare for a ball to be wilfully 
pulled; when there was always a long stop to fast bowling, and a 
long leg ; when, in consequence of an occasional bumping and shooting 
ball, the bowling was kept shorter than it is now, too short, in fact, to 
drive, and as a consequence there was no deep field; when W. G: 
himself never pulled and seldom tried anything like a slog. What, 
then, it may be asked, are the characteristics of W. G.’s style? The 
true definition is that it is a style of power and judgment, not of 
elegance. Grace never was what may be called a stylish bat in the 
sense that Daft, Alfred Lubbock, A. P. Lucas, and Lionel Palairet 
were, and are, stylish bats. He does not hit with the wrist with that 
beautiful appearance of ease and strength which is the test of wrist play. 
When he makes a big hit he puts the whole of his massive frame into 
the stroke: shoulders, back, and arms—there is as it were a general 
movement and upheaval in a man of colossal size and strength. A 
large proportion of his runs, even when he was in his prime, never 
consisted of hits in the common sense of the word: he placed and 
pushed the ball with the full face of the bat and sixteen or seventeen 
stone of physical strength behind it. To fast bowling it was impossible 
to place the field in such a manner as to prevent him from run-getting ; 
his judgment of length was as perfect as his timing of pace ; while no 
cricketer in any age ever possessed one-half the capacity for placing 
the ball that he has even to this day. But there is not now, and 
never has been, elegance of style in his batting. To bowlers like 
J. C. Shaw, Morley, Howitt, all fast left-hand, you could not put your 
short leg anywhere to any purpose: Grace was bound to get the ball 
past somehow. He could cut, too, and some people may say that if he 
could cut he must be a good wrist player. This is not true: it is 
possible to cut not mainly with the wrist, but with the whole arm and 
body, provided that the ball be timed to perfection, and a more 
perfect timer of balls than the Doctor never lived. You very seldom 
at any time in his career saw him play right forward to the ball, 
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almost lying down to reach it: he always seemed to play’on the 
crease, neither back nor forward. In his prime it was hopeless to try 
fast bowling at him: he was far more likely to get out to a second-rate 
slow bowler than to the best fast bowler in England, and the bowlers of 
all others that appeared to puzzle him most were Peate and Southerton. 
Spofforth used to do the same, but more with his slow ball than his 
fast; and it was quite in the order of things that the greatest bowler 
who ever lived should puzzle the greatest batsman. 

W. G. Grace has had several things in his favour, and first and 
foremost has been his physical and constitutional strength. The 
amount of hard work that he has put in during the hottest summer 
weather could only have been done by a man of prodigious strength. 
Indeed, it is a most remarkable fact that such joints as those of his 
knees and ankles should have stood the enormous strain of carrying a 
man of his weight on hard cricket grounds during all the years that 
he has played. 

A word now of his fielding. A man of his bulk cannot be a 
great field after thirty—nature forbids: but there were few finer fields 
than Grace in his young days. He could take any position, could 
throw the cricket ball over one hundred yards, and was a fast runner ;. 
and when the first blush of youth was no longer on him he became 
almost as good as the best at point—standing pretty close up to the 
wicket, and holding many a hot catch. 

Years may come and go; but if ever prophecy were safe, it is that 
his like as a cricketer will never be seen again. In the first ten years 
of his career he got hundreds while other men were quite content with 
fifties, and when hundreds were as rare as two hundreds are now. He 
was never a bat to throw away chances: if he gave them anywhere it 
was generally to short leg or in the slips; so a wise captain would 
never put his worst field at short leg—where J. C. Shaw has missed 
him several times. His eye used to glisten when a fast bowler went 
on to him: the most likely way to get him out was to put [Pooley at 
the wicket and old Jem Southerton on to bowl. His presence in an 
eleven gave confidence to the other ten, and many a second-class bat 
has scored largely and with confidence after the Doctor, going in first, 
had pulverised the bowling and demoralised the field. He was 
impervious to weather: his hundreds came in the month of May, 
when the thermometer was near to freezing point, and in August when 
it was 100° in the sun. In the field no hit was ever too hard for 
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him—he always tried to stop it, and he generally succeeded; while 
the fastest bowling was played -by him with the bat, and not with 
the hand, and you never read that Mr. Grace was severely hit by 
Freeman (or anybody else), and incapacitated, as you read so often 
now. His star was at its height in the Seventies; and here, in 1895 
—here he is; the first in averages, undoubtedly the best bat in England, 
and a man close on fifty years old! Has his career been touched in 
any walk of life, political, athletic, or other? We think not, and 
we drink his health and send a shilling to the Fund. 


ROBERT Hy. LYTTELTON. 





ROMAN WOMEN 


I. 


ern by the Mamertine 


Her eyes swooped into mine. 
O Jove supreme! 
What gleam 
Of sovereignty! what hate— 
Large, disproportionate ! 
What lust 
August ! 
Imperial state 
Of full-urbed throbbings solved 
In vast and dissolute content— 
Love-gluts revolved 
In lazy rumination, rent, 
As then, by urgence of the immediate sting! 
The tiger spring 
Is there; the naked strife 
Of sinewy gladiators, knife 
Slant-urged, Locusta drugs, 


Suburran rangings, Messalina hugs ; 


Neronic crapula-pangs 

I’ the dizzy morning; gangs 

Of captives—‘ pretty men enough, 
Eh, Livia?” Puff 

Of lecherous torches ; ooze 

Of gutter-creeping gore; the booze 
Gnathic, Trimalchial; hot hiss 

Of Zeno in the lobby—This, 

And more. No wonder if her brow 
Is arched to empire even now: 
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No wonder 

If bated thunder 

Sleeps in her silken lashes, 

If flashes 

Of awful splendour light the purple mud 
That clogs the spheréd depths palatial ; 

No wonder if a blotch of blood 

Lies murd’rous in the centre of the ball. 


II. 


That look was Heaven or Hell, 
As you shall please to ‘take it— 

Enormity of love, or lust so fell 
The Devil could not slake it— 

And so—and so— 

She passes—I shall never know. 


III. 
Ah! now 
I have you, Julia, Brutus’ mate, 
Such lip, such brow, 
Such port, such gait ; 
A body, where the act of every sense, 
Compounds a final excellence— 
Ah, glorious women! whence 
This perfect good 
If not from juice 
Of finer blood, 
Perfumed with use 
Of ardours pure, intense 
With strains of sweet control ? 
Clear soul, 
If unpropitious starr’d, 
You wear the fitting vesture, 
You have the native gesture, 
And your most wanton thought mounts guard, 
On chastity’s fair fence. 





ROMAN WOMEN 
IV. 
Woman, a word with you! 
Round-ribbed, large-flanked, 
Broad-shouldered (God be thanked !), 
Face fair and free, 
And pleasant for a man to see— 
I know not whom you love ; but—hark! be true: 
Partake his honest joys ; 
Cling to him, grow to him, make noble boys 
For Italy. 
V. 
Pomegranate, orange, rose, 
Chewed to a paste 
(Her flesh) ; 
A miscellaneous nose, 
No waist : 
Muuth ript and ragg’d, 
Ears nipt and jagg’d, 
As. fresh 
From bull-dog grapplings ; tongue 
Beet-root, crisp, strong, 
Now curled against the teeth, 
Lip-cleaving now, like flower from sheath, 


Now fix’d, now vibrant, blowing spray 
Of spittle on the King’s highway. 


VI. 
Pretty? I think so; 
Crushed, I admit it, and crumpled and bruised, 
And smashed out of shape, 
The poor little ape, 
And sorely and sadly abused. 


Yes, I should say so— 
Like a streamlet defiled at the source, 
Condemned in advance— 
Not a ghost of a chance— 
Invertebrate morals, of course. 
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Pretty ? yes, pretty— 

For the sighs, and the sobs and the tears 
Have got mixed with the mesh 
Of her wonderful flesh, 

And leavened the growth of the years. 


Pretty, and more— 

For she sighs not, and sobs not, nor weeps; 
But the sobs and the sighs 
And the tears of her eyes 

Dissolve in the physical deeps. 

And they soften and sweeten the whole, 
And in abject submission 
To any condition 

She fashions the ply of her soul. 


VII. 


Good wife, good mother—yes, I know ; 
But what a glow 

Of elemental fires ! 

What breadth, what stately flow 

Of absolute desires— 

How bound 

To household task 

And daily round 

It boots not ask. 


Good mother, and good wife— 

These women seem to live suspended life. 

As lakes, dark-gleaming till the night is done, 
Expect the sun, 

So these, 

That wont to hold Jove’s offspring on their knees, 
Take current odds, 

Accept life’s lees, 

And wait returning Gods. 
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VIII. 


Ah! naughty little girl, 
With teeth of pearl, 

You exquisite little brute, 

So young, so dissolute— 
Ripe orange brushed 
From an oerladen tree, chance-crushed 
And bruised and battered on the street, 
And yet so merry and so sweet! 

Ah, child, don’t scoff ? 

Yes, yes, I sce—you lovely wretch, 


IX. 


This is the Forum of Augustus—see 
The continuity 

Of all these Forums, and the size— 
(By Jove, those eyes !). 


Three pillars of the peristyle—that’s all ; 
A fragment of the wall; 

Some doubtful traces of the cella— 
(Down the Bonella !). 


Corinthian capitals—observe how fine 
The helices entwine— 

Your Badeker a minutino— 

(Ha! the Baceino !). 


The Arco de Pantani shows the ground 

Has risen all around. 

Of course you know we're far above the level 
Of—(Gone? the Devil !). 


Badeker tells how many feet we stand 
Above old Rome. He’s grand! 

He is so plain, is .Bideker— 

(Again she’s there !). 
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I really--’pon my word, you know, this book 
This Biideker—(Look ! look !)\— 

This English Badeker’s so plain— 

(She's there again !). 


You don’t seem quite to—( What a heavenly boddice !)-- 
You don’t—(A perfect goddess !)— 

1 mean, you seem a bit distrait— 

(Oh, blue! oh, green! oh—blazes—Fire away !). 


X. 
“You seem so strange to me, 
You merman from the Northern sea”— 
“A barnacle frcm Noah’s ark?” 
“ Well—yes—a sort of shark!” 
“Ah, blow then, darling, blow! 
Blow in my ears, and let the warm breath flow, 
And search the inmost vault 
Of my sad brain. Blow, love— 
Blow zm the cooing of the dove, 
Blow out the singing of the salt!” 


XI. 


A little maiden, fifteen years or under— 
And, as the curtain swings with heavy lurch, 
Behold, she stands within St. Peter’s Church— 
Oh, wonder! wonder! wonder! 


And yet not so—her birthright rather seems it 
She claims, whose breast the brooding sunshine warms 
To absolute sense of colours and of forms— 

Her birthright ’tis she deems it. 


Or nothing deems—but, very sweet and grave, 
Yet proud witha] to be at last in Rome, 
And see the shops, and see St. Peter’s Dome 
She passes up the nave. 
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And if some angel spreads a silver wing 

I know not—visibly accompanying her 

Are but her mother and her grandmother— 
The lovely little thing ! 


Such soil, such children, representing clearly 
The land they live in ; so that if this pet 
Of subtlest variance had the alphabet, 

You'd think it nature merely. 


And if where stemming crags the torrent shatter 
‘She stood before the sunlit waterfall, 
And wrapp’d the rainbow round her like a shawl, 
It were a simple matter. 


Now Mary and her dead Son—she has seen them ; 
“Yes, darling, wrought by Michael Angelo” : 
And now, too short to reach to Peter’s toe, 

They lift her up between them. 


And, having kissed, she soft unclasps her mother, 
As graduated woman from to-day ; 
And blushing thinks how Seppe’s sick till they 
Shall marry one another. 


And when to-night her Seppe comes to meet her, 
And, for the one poor kiss she gave to Peter, 
Exacts a vengeful twenty, if she can 
For kisses, she will tell him all the plan 
Of Peter’s Church, and what a tiny kiss 
It was, “Seppino ; not like this, or this!” 
And how, hard by, the hungry Englishman 
Looked just as if he’d eat her ! 


XII. 


Why does she stare at. you like that? The glow 
Flew sheeted 
As from the furnace seven times heated 
For Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego. 
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Is it immediate sense 
Of difference ? 

Of complement? And so— 
While we want sun and grapes, 
This burning creature gapes 


For ice and snow? 


XIII. 


O Englishwoman on the Pincian, 
I love you not, nor ever can— 
Astounding woman on the Pincian. 
I know your mechanism well-adjusted, 
I see your mind and body have been trusted 
To all the proper people: 
. I see you straight as is a steeple— 


I see you are not old; 

I see you are a rich man’s daughter ; 
I see you know the use of gold, 

But also know the use of soap-and-water— 
And yet I love you not, nor ever can— 
Distinguished woman on the Pincian. 


You have no doubt of your. preéminence, 

Nor do I make pretence 

To challenge it for my poor little slattern, 

Whose costume dates from Saturn— 

My wall-flower with the long love-draggled fringes. 
But then the controversy hinges 

On higher forms; and you must bear 
Comparisons more noble. Stare, yes, stare— 

I love you not, nor ever can, 

You peerless woman on the Pincian. 


No, you'll not see her on the Pincian, 

My Roman woman, wife of Roman man— 
Elsewhere you may— 

And she is bright as is the day ; 
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And she is sweet, that honest workman’s wife, 
Fulfilled with bounteous life, 
Her body balanced like a spring 
In equipoise of perfect natural grace, 
Her soul unquestioning 


Of all but genial cares; her face, 
Her frock, her attitude, her pace 


The confluence of absolute harmonies. 
And you, my Lady Margaret, 
Pray what have you to set 
’Gainst splendours such as these? 
No, I don’t love you, and I never can, 
Pretentious woman on the Pincian. 
But morals—beautiful senerity 
Of social life, the sugar and the tea, 
The flannels and the soup, the coals, 
The patent recipés for saving souls 
And other things ; thé chill dead sneer 
Conventional, the abject fear 
Of form-transgressing freedom—I admit 
That you have these; but love you not a whit 
The more, nor ever can, 
Alarming female on the Pincian. 


Come out, O woman, from this blindness, 
Rome, too, has women full of loving-kindness, 
Has noble women, perfect in all good 

That makes the glory of great womanhood— 
But they are WOMEN! I have seen them bent 
On gracious errand ; seen how goodness lent 
The grave, ineffable charm 

That guards from possibility of harm 

A creature so divinely made, 

So softly swayed 

With native gesture free— 

The melting-point of passionate purity. 
Yes—soup and flannels too, 

And tickets for them—just like you— 
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Tracts, books, and all the innumerable channels 
Through which your bounty acts— 
Well—not the tracts, 

But certainly the flannels—- 

Her I must love, but you I never can, 

Unlovely woman on the Pincian. 


And yet— 

(Remarkable woman on the Pincian) 

We owe a sort of debt 

To you, as having gone with us of old 

To those bleak islands cold, 

And desolate, and grim, 

Upon the ocean’s rim, 

And shared their horrors with us—not that then 
Our poor bewildered ken 

Could catch the further issues, knowing only 
That we were very lonely— 

Ah well, you did us service in your station ; 
And how the progress of our civilisation 
Has made you quite so terrible 

It boots not ask: for still 

You gave us stalwart scicns, 

Suckled the young sea-lions, 

And smiled infrequent glacial smiles 

Upon the sulky isles— 


For this and all His mercies stay at home— 
Here are the passion-flowers ! 
Here are the sunny hours! 
O Pincian woman, do not come to Rome. 
T. E. Brown. 





HUXLEY 


HE other evening, in an eddy of the circling stream at the Royal 
ei Society soirée, four or five biologists drifted together, and the 
talk fell on Huxley, then lying sick of his fatal illness. 
“Remember,” said a distinguished Professor of Biology, “that it was 
Huxley who made all of us possible.” It was an argument for 
Huxley’s greatness perhaps less cogent to the general public than to 
the biologists who had been “made possible” ; but the phrase summed 
up one of the greatest achievements of a great man. When Huxley 
was a medical student at Charing Cross Hospital he was beguiled by 
pure science, and, although he duly qualified in medicine and surgery, 
he hoped not to have to live by that profession. But there was no 
opening for him, and he had to seek an appointment as a navy doctor 
When he returned to London, after four years on the Rattlesnake, his 
brilliant zoological investigations had made him known to all scientific 
men. He had been elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 
1852 had received its medal. Yet for four years he sought a scientific 
post in vain, and finally he had to accept reluctantly the post of 
Palzontologist to the Geological Survey, the duties of which were 
unattractive to him and incongruous with the zoological work he had 
done. The teaching of biological science as a profession had not yet 
come into existence. There were certain dreamy Professorships at 
Oxford and Cambridge ; in the Scotch Universities the Professors of 
Natural History kept up the medieval tradition of discoursing on all 
nature, beginning with cosmogonies and ending with the dignity of man. 
At some of the greater hospitals the lecturers on anatomy and 
physiology transcended their immediate business by excursions into 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms (indeed, it was Wharton Jones, the 
physiologist at Charing Cross, who interested Huxley in the lower 
animals). But the reason of their existence as teachers was to make 
doctors. Biology has now its independent place in professional and 
liberal education. At the great Universities and in the provincial 
colleges there are specialists who earn their bread by biological teaching, 
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and find the reward of life in biological investigation. A special 
training in biology is a preliminary to the study of medicine required 
by all the examining bodies of England and Scotland; it is an 
alternative subject for most degrees, and plays a large part in the 
system of national scientific education devised and endowed by the 
Government Science and Art Department. It is becoming more and 
more difficult for the average youth in the course of his education to 
escape some training in the science of life. 

No doubt the opportunity for this change in the national programme 
of education came about by the awakening of the world to the doctrine 
of-organic evolution. But not even the compelling genius of Darwin 
could have thrust aside the vested interest of current educational 
subjects unless there had been devised a simple and practical method 
of teaching the new subject. Rolleston, the Linacre Professor at 
Oxford, in his Forms of Animal Life had devised a method of teaching 
comparative anatomy by the study of a graded series of animals. But 
his method depended upon the existence of a series of dissections 
prepared by a skilled craftsman ; the tradition of teaching by authority 
instead of by investigation was maintained, although the authority of 
books and lectures was eked out by museum specimens in glass bottles. 
Huxley paved the way for true laboratory teaching in biolegy. The 
authorities of his students were to be found in nature itself. The green 
scum from the nearest gutter, a handful of weed from a pond, a bean- 
plant, some fresh-water mud, a frog and a pigeon were the ultimate 
authorities of his course. His students were taught how to observe 
them, and how to draw and record their observations. The keynote of 
his system was that each student should verify every fact for himself. 
The business of his teacher was explanation of the methods of verifi- 
cation, insistence on the accomplishment of verification. It was a 
training in the immemorial attitude of the scientific mind, codified by 
Huxley and made an integral part in national education. Not only his 
method but even the individual living things he chose have been 
adopted in the biological laboratories of England and America. 

But in a wider sense than that of the Biological Professor, Huxley 
has made most of us possible. He was the lineal descendant of the 
Protestant Reformation, and, in his splendid battle for the freedom 
of individual judgment, he carried forward the standard of Luther. 
A new element of personal bitterness had come into the conflict. A 
Tory and a Radical may fight about principles and be friendly enemics. 
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The Whig and the Radical quarrelling over ‘degrees of reform invariably 
enliven argument by abuse. The Catholic Church burned its adver- 
saries with a serene dignity informed by masterful pity that had no 
touch of personal resentment. When Huxley thundered against 
priestcraft, insisted.upon studying the Scriptures and on testing faith 
by reason, he was clearly on the Protestant side, but he was a Radical 
among Protestant Whigs. He brought up against them precisely 
those arguments they had used against Catholics: they had to abandon. 
generalities for personalities. Against their methods of social ostracism, 
of personal abuse and suggestion of evil purpose, Huxley fought with 
a lofty earnestness that speedily secured the respect of the best men 
on both sides. Against the baser sort he had ready all the arts of the 
controversialist—as swift ridicule, biting sarcasm, and the most nimble 
argument that ever graced the pages of a review. He was always 
ready for attack or defence: the readier if his opponent were a prince 
of the Church. I may borrow for him Lord Stanhope’s remark : 
“T like to argue with one of my Lords the Bishops, and the reason why 
I do so is, that I generally have the best of the argument.” -Most 
people will probably agree that Huxley continued his method of 
controversy after its justification had ceased. He had made agnosticism 
an orthodoxy with as many loose adherents as the endowed ortho- 
doxies. With the aid of the Laureate’s lines the phrase “ honest 
doubt” had, been taken to the heart of the great middle class. It 
was no longer possible for a theologian with a character to lose to 
argue against a man of science or an agnostic except seriously as 
honest man against honest man; it was not expected of him even 
by his most. bitter partisans ; it would have been openly disavowed 
by other theologians of robuster faith, Then why should Huxley 
have sallied forth to flay a harmless old duke, to trounce a third-rate 
evangelical, or to throw a stone (although it-were no common pebble 
but that brilliant meteorite “Corybantic Christianity”) at the Salvation 
Army? To those of the new. generation, the generation ‘‘ made 
possible” by Huxley, who have seen that free speech and free thought 
do not destroy the jewel of truth but only cleanse it of its tarnished 
ornament, Huxley’s later. essays seemed wanting in. tact and unduly 
harsh. But a file of The Times, a few Church papers of the early 
Sixties, or even an occasional sermon in some remote country churcl, 


are enough to make plain the attitude of mind into which Huxley 
had been forced. 
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In the minds of his opponents Huxley’s agnosticism was inseparably 
-associated with his exposition of Darwinism. Those who have taken 
the trouble to read his essays with any care know that the two were 
‘unconnected in his mind as they are in fact. .Huxley’s agnosticism 
was partly a philosophical theory, partly a critical attitude with regard 
to the evidence for certain historical events. He thought the evidence 
‘was unsatisfactory ; the events did not present themselves as inherently 
credible. But this judgment of his had no more to do with biology 
or with Darwinism than, say, his Unionist opinions with his work 
upon the skulls of birds. He tells us as a matter of fact that in ’5o, 
nine -years before the appearance of The Origin of Species, he “had 
long done with the pentateuchal cosmogony, which had been impressed 
upon his childish understanding as divine truth.” In the chapter 
he contributed to The Life of Darwin he wrote that in his opinion 
“the doctrine of evolution does not even come into contact with theism, 
considered as a philosophical doctrine.” First, he held it no attempt 
to reinstate the “old Pagan Goddess, Chance.” As Mr. Darwin himselt 
again and again explained, when he used the word “chance,” or the 
word “spontaneous,” he merely meant that he was ignorant of the 
causes of what he so denoted. In the true sense of the word “ chance” 
did not exist for Darwin and Huxley. So far as all scientific and 
common experience goes, every event is connected with foregoing 
events in an orderly and inevitable chain of sequences. Secondly, 
‘Huxley did not believe that Darwin’s views “abolished teleology and 
‘eviscerated the argument from design”: they abolished only the crude 
expression which supposed every structure among animals and plants 
to have been created in its present form to exercise its present purpose. 
Under the stimulus given to anatomy and embryology by the doctrine 
of evolution, these sciences have progressed far beyond conceptions so 
rudely mechanical. We know that behind the existing structure of 
each organ there is a long history of change ; of change not only in 
form and appearance but also in function. In the development of 
living organisms to-day, as they grow up into tree or animal from seed 
or egg, we can trace the record of these changes of form; in some 
‘cases can follow the actual change of function. But in the wider sense 
there is no incongruity between evolution and teleology. “.There 
is a wider teleology,” Huxley wrote, “which is not touched by the 
doctrine of evolution, but is actually based upon the fundamental 
proposition of evolution. This proposition is that the whole world, 
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living and not living, is the result of the mutual interaction, according 
to definite laws, of the forces possessed by the molecules of which the 
primitive nebulosity of the universe was composed ,... That acute 
champion of teleology, Paley, saw no difficulty in admitting that the 
‘production of things’ may be the result of mechanical dispositions 
fixed beforehand by intelligent appointment and kept in action by 
a power at the centre.” Thirdly, borrowing an argument from Butler, 
Huxley insisted that evolution had “‘no more to do with theism than 
the First Book of Euclid has.” “As that which now happens must be 
consistent with the attributes of the Deity, if such a being exists, 
evolution must be consistent with these attributes.” 

It is no part of my purpose to follow a fashion of many years ago, 
recently revived, and to attempt to show that Huxley in his heart of 
hearts cherished an orthodox theology. Huxley had no final theory of 
the universe. He held with Spencer that the known is but a little 
circle bounded by the unknown, and that there is no argument from the 
one to the other. He was unable to see more in religious revelations 
than so many ineffectual attempts to grasp what cannot be grasped. 
He denied nothing, he asserted nothing of the region beyond experience. 
To his mind the cosmogonies of ancient and modern religions were 
efforts to reconcile the obvious evil. in the world with the conceptions of 
right that had grown out of the social relations among men living in 
communities. In one of his last utterances, the Romanes Lecture on 
Evolution and Ethics, he held that the scientific optimism of a few years 
ago is falling before a frank pessimism. The modern conception of 
cosmic evolution seemed to him to provide no better reason for choosing 
the good than earlier speculation had furnished. The cosmic process, 
in his view, is not only non-moral but also immoral. Goodness does 
not lead to success: survival of the fittest is not the survival of the best, 
but only of the best adapted to the conditions. Evil nature has the 
foothold of millions of years in us: sorrow and pain are the perpetual 
dower of man to increase as civilisation increases our capacity for feeling 
them. Man has. to accept his destiny, and to address himself to the 
task of living with no great hope of improvement in his lot. Such 
hope as there is depends upon ethical man’s not conforming to the 
cosmic process, nor bringing himself more into harmony with Nature, 
but combating them the more as his civilisation advances. Huxley’s 
conception of the process of evolution in the universe led him to the 
dualism that is at the root of most of the religions in the world—a 
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dualism in which the principle of good supported by little but aspira- 
tions has to maintain an ‘unequal conflict with the principle of evil, the 
leader of the overwhelming forces of nature. 

I have left myself little space to write of Huxley’s contributions to 
zoological science. It matters the less, as most of them are recorded 
enduringly in the science itself. The influence a man has upon his 
times, far-reaching and impressive as it may be, fades out in the 
shortest generation: the bricks he has built into the fabric of science 
last as long as the building itself. As new workers raise new pinnacles 
on the old building they have to re-examine the strength of the founda- 
tions laid by their predecessors. Huxley’s work falls sharply into two 
periods: a period preceding the publication of the Origin and a later 
and longer period, lasting to the end of his life. In the pre-Darwiniar 
period, in the minds of most people, even of most zoologists, the animal 
kingdom was divided into two great groups, vertebrates and invertebrates. 
The vertebrates were well known ; they are all, comparatively speaking, 
built upon the type of man; and the researches of human anatomists, 
illumined by ideas drawn from anexact knowledge of the human body, 
had mapped out a large part of our modern knowledge of anatomy from 
man to fishes. But the invertebrates were a vague and ill-assorted heap 
of animals. Here and there some salient type of structure had been 
recognised, but the greatest confusion existed. Incongruous types were 
grouped together; the existence of many types as different from each 
other as they are from vertebrates was unknown. Huxley’s work on 
the Rattlesnake Expedition, with the greater part of it until after ’59, 
was among this heterogeneous and little known set of animals. 
Perhaps none of his additions to knowledge was so important, in itself 
or in its immediate results, as the first paper he contributed to the 
Royal Society. In that paper he showed the underlying identity of 
structure among hydroids, medusz, and their allies ; he discarded from 
association with them a number of apparently similar but actually 
diverse polyp-like creatures ; he rescued from erroneous associations 
a number of scattered forms; and he created the great group of 
ccelenterate animals, which remains to this day almost as he left it, and 
is one of the limbs of the first great dichotomy in the classification of 
multicellular animals, This was an achievement wonderful enough 
for a young surgeon, practically self-trained in zoology and working by 
himself in a ship’s cabin. But the paper contained a still more 
wonderful generalisation. Now that the idea of evolution is a part of 
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the mental equipment of every naturalist, it isa matter almost of mere 
routine to look for analogies between the adult structure of lower 
groups and the embryonic structure of higher groups. But in ’50 the 
idea that animals in their embryonic stages are to be compared with 
the adult forms of lower animals was the vaguest of speculations. 
Although the doctrine of recapitulation, as it is called, is generally 
associated with the name of Von Baer, it implied in his mind, and in the 
mind of his contemporaries, little more than a general resemblance 
among the embryonic stages of all animals. It was not until Darwin 
had made the idea of evolution a reality in the minds of men, that 
comparison between adults and embryos became an active principle 
forcing itself on the attention of naturalists. And yet Huxley:on the 
Rattlesnake made a direct comparison between the essentially two- 
layered structure in his group of ccelenterates and the two-layered 
stage that is passed through by the embryos of higher animals. This 
generalisation is one of the foundations of all modern embryology. 

I do not propose to discuss at length the rest of Huxley’s 
pre-Darwinian work. It was all of the same kind: obvious enough 
as we, quickened by the conception of development, read through it, 
but more and more wonderful as one endeavours to look at it from 
the standpoint of his time. Few men have made a reputation among 
scientific experts more rapidly than Huxley, and they are still more few 
who have better deserved it. It is interesting to recall that Darwin, 
when his book had been published, wrote to Huxley :—‘ Exactly 
fifteen months ago, when I put pen to paper for this volume, I: had 
awful misgivings; and thought perhaps I had deluded myself, like 
so many have done, and I then fixed in my mind three judges, on 
whose. decision I determined mentally to abide. The judges were 
Lyell, Hooker, and yourself. It was this which made me so excessively 
anxious for your verdict. I am now contented, and can sing my Nuzec 
Dimittis.” Though Huxley’s own mind was in a state of “critical 
expectancy” regarding the problem of species, he himself assures us 
that its central idea had not dawned upon him or upon his contem- 
poraries. “ My reflection,” he wrote, “when first I made myself master 
of the central idea of the origin was, How extremely stupid not to have 
thought of that! I suppose that Columbus’ companions said much. the 
same when he made the egg stand on end. The facts of variability, of 
the struggle for existence, of adaptation to conditions were notorious 
enough. But none of us had suspected that the road to the heart of 
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the species problem lay through them, until Darwin and Wallace 
dispelled the darkness, and the beacon-fire of the origin guided the 
benighted.” 

Huxley’s later work was directed by two influences. The inspira- 
tion of natural selection made him see that the great ‘task of zoology 
was to display the course of organic evolution. His post as’ palzonto- 
logist to the Survey directed his attention chiefly to the vertebrate 
group., He investigated the structure of fishes, reptiles, birds, and 
mammals, seeking in anatomical facts the clues to a classification 
that should represent natural affinities and kinships; seeking in the 
structure of fossils clues to the past relationships among divergent 
modern groups. In these regions it would be difficult to select a 
modern conclusion in the formation of which he had not been 
concerned. The origin of fins from limbs, the origin of birds from 
reptiles, the ancestry of the one-toed horse from five-toed primitive 
mammals, the arrangement of mammals in ascending scale from the 
egg-laying, duck-billed moie of Queensland to man, the relation 
between ‘man and apes, al] the striking generalisations of vertebrate 
anatomy that are platitudes to zoologists trained within the last ten 
years, are largely Huxley’s work. Were it pdssible to remove his 
contributions from’ the modern science of morphology, there would 
be left an almost undecipherable series of jottings. 

Curiously enough, however, one branch of modern science owes 
little or nothing to him. He took little interest in embryology, and 
the great work, whose leaders were Balfour in England and the 
Hertwigs in Germany, owes little or nething to him. It was not only 
that his varied occupations left him ‘little time for a new pursuit, the 
very methods of which are the creation of the last fifteen years. He 
was inclined to throw doubt upon both the conclusions and the value of 
embryology for elucidating the course of evolution. It is a curious 
fact that many of those who five years ago were embryologists of the 
straightest sect of microtomy, have abandoned embryology for other 
methods of attacking the problem of species. But they have gone 
back, not to Huxley’s method of comparative anatomy, but to Darwin’s 
study of variation. 

It is commonly said of Huxley that he was a naturalist by the 
accident of events who should have been a statesman and leader of 
men. I do not believe it. It seems to me that, like all great men, he 
shaped his own career and made it congruous with the leading activities 
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of his mind. In all his multifarious pursuits his methods were those 
that made the young surgeon of the Rattlesnake famous among men of 
science in his day. His natural gifts were a careful and patient habit 
of observation, the keenest discrimination of differences, and a swift 
judgment of resemblances. His literary style, his brilliant rhetoric 
and acute disputation came to him slowly: they were the outcome cf 
laborious effort and continual practice. He became the apostle of 


Darwin from resolute conviction. He became a leading exponent of 
science to the non-scientific, not from any inborn craving for the 
excitement of the successful orator, but from the fervent conviction 
of the scientific man, that science could be best advanced by interesting 
people in its methods and conclusions. He found in science the real 


vocation, and in scientific investigation the chief interest of his life. 
He gave, and gave generously, work and time to problems and pursuits 
outside of his branch of knowledge, and he achieved a commanding 
influence in regions generally beyond the sphere of men of science. 
But his influence upon those of his own craft was even greater than 
his influence upon the public; and his contributions to exact science 
are incorporated in the very body of science. 
P, CHALMERS MITCHELL. 
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HERE are those who say it is all a matter of the lapse of time. 
T That a golden light, as it were, follows a man’s track far 
behind, and lights up for his backward glance first his remoter 
childhood, and then his schooldays, and then the hot season of his youth, 
but the light never glorifies the place where now he is stumbling. Very 
possibly, then, the golden age of his life is an illusion of memory, 
even as the golden age of his race is a fiction of the poets. But if— 
I speak of average fortune—the pleasures and pains of childhood were 
really balanced much as they are in later life, at least the pleasures and 
pains were different. The golden age of the race, even, though not 
a time of perfect peace and justice and plentiful milk and honey, 
but a time of dirt and slaughter, at least had different discomforts from 
those we endure that our remote descendants may be civilised. And 
as the fights of our savage ancestors are a pleasant change from the 
follies our contemporaries collectively commit, so we escape awhile from 
our private annoyances and distempers in remembering, if we can, the 
struggles and illusions of our childhood. 

These commonplaces are an obvious recommendation to read Zhe 
Golden Age (London: Lane), a book about children, by Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame. I am glad to be allowed to write of it, because I think 
it an achievement of art of a rare quality, and because I owe it much 
personal gratitude. But before I attempt to appreciate it critically, 
I would try to indicate what the comparative value of such a book 
—its excellence being presupposed—may be in its effect on the 
reader’s mind. It describes, from the inside, the life and thoughts of 
a family of five children, two girls and three boys, all very young, 
of whom, in fact, the eldest is going to his first school as the book 
closes. Now it seems to me that to revive in a grown man’s mind 
the memory of that remote and dim past of his life may be to do him 
an inestimable service. It was the time when, if he was ever to have 
any grace of mind about him, his imagination was active and romantic, 
and his ideals, such as they may have been, fearless and wholehearted 
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and most men find it hard to remember. They find it easy to remember 
their schooldays—there are records, and friendships, and visible signs 
generally. And schooldays, especially public-school days, are a time 
when imagination is browbeaten and stultified, and ideals vulgarised 
and wrecked. It is a realistic time, that of school, and, I venture 
to say, a sordid time for most of us. Imaginative boys and boys 
with ideals are mostly unhappy then. Certainly I do not complain 
of this. The aim of schools is to maintain or perhaps to improve 
the average. It is a million times more important that ninety-nine 
boys should be fitted for an average, hard life, should grow up tough 
and self-reliant, than that one boy should be free to wander and muse 
and haply be a poet: he is more likely to be merely soft and a loafer. 
There are too many peuple in the world who seem to have escaped 
a wholesome kicking that one should regret that a public school is 
not a place where a Shelley can. be happy. For all that it is a fact 
that schools are death to delicacy of thought and most often death to 
imagination. 

It is to a period before their date that most men must return if 
they would remember that once upon a time they too, all of them, 
were poets and romancers. Now with much effort they follow an 
author who takes them the briefest journey from the world they know ; 
then they read no book of which they themselves were not the hero. 
Now with wine or by virtue of a reaction they may cheat reality for 
some fitful minutes; but then it was a simple act of will, and they 
were beasts, or princes, or pirate kings. The villain of the last-read 
tale lay hid from your sword in the corn, and Roundheads attacked the 
nursery in vain, and you dived from the table to rescue a drowning 
princess on the dining-room floor. But the word here is properly with 
Mr. Grahame: “It was incessant matter for amazement how these 
Olympians would talk over our heads, during meals, for instance . . 
We zlluminati, eating silently, our heads full of plans and conspiracies, 
could have told them what real life was. We had just left it outside, 
and were all on fire to get back to it.” There is something clumsy, 
perhaps, in any analysis of that real life, but the remark may be worth 
the making that its dominating forces seem to have been the passion 
of adventure and the passion of justice. The passion of adventure 
had as many pricks as there were hedges above one’s head, and who 
cannot recall something of the pain with which he waited for justice 
in a novel, something of the thrill and instinctive tears of joy when 
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long-outraged innocence came finally to its own? A few of us keep 
the former passion and satisfy it less profitably than when we ‘crept. 
through the hedges ; I wonder how many of us keep fresh that generous 
love of justice. No doubt the Arcady we remember never was; it 
had storms and drearinesses we now ignore ; but its illusion ‘may 
be our only chance of Heaven, and happy the man from whom the 
mists of experience do not hide it altogether. 

My business, however, is not with a general Arcady, but with 
- Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s. He is very wise in his chosen circumstances. 
Very close and continuous intimacy with a parent is apt to check and 
divert the distinctive imaginings of children ; a solitary child, on the 
other hand, drifts often into the morbid, and the records of him must be 
a curiosity, without the virtue of representation and unmistakable 
humanity. Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s children were a community apart, 
with aunts and uncles, more or less beneficent, but more or less 
indifferent, a sort of Epicurus’ deities, in the background, but in their 
own society they had scope for all the possibilities of childhood. The 
environment was propitious—an old house, we are given, with fitting 
vagueness, to understand, in Berkshire (the county’s name is revealed 
accidentally), in a peaceful, pleasant country, with an old-fashioned 
village near at hand, and a little town within a truant’s journey. No 
chronological fact is stated explicitly ; the eldest boy, Edward, is, as I 
said, ready for school at the end of the book ; the next boy, a year or 
so younger, tells the stories; there is a younger boy, Harold, and two 
girls, Selina, just of an age to hold long and mysterious converse with 
the vicar’s daughters, and Charlotte, a mite whose interests are wholly 
comprised in doll-land and fairyland. 

All these children—even Selina, who is the vaguest sketch of them 
—seem to me indubitably whole and alive. The boy whose memories 
are supposed to be reproduced is the most introspective of them, apart 
from the difference in the subjective and objective treatment. The 
most fanciful of the adventures are his alone. But the actions and 
dialogues, and thoughts of the children together traverse, I am sure, the 
whole range of childhood. I defy an imitator to add an adventure of 
which the essence, the meaning, has not been given already. And 
yet the book is a short book, and written with all the restraint of an 
artist. 

A question which will occur to anybody who has not read the book 
concerns the medium: Is the language a child’s, or is the point of view 
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aman’s? In this matter Mr. Grahame has devised, and with very few 
exceptions, consistently followed, a most charming convention. The 
actual reported speech is that of children, it is needless to say, and 
Mr. Grahame has achieved the very hard excellence of giving—in- its 
variations from universal English speech—children’s speech in its 
essence,- keeping to what is (approximately) eternal, avoiding what 
would have been accidental and ephemeral. But the thoughts of the 
child and the impressions he receives are translated, practically, into 
the medium of a cultivated intelligence, and yet—with the few excep- 
tions which I have said exist—-the underlying impressions and thoughts 
are invariably those of the child. I will mention the exceptions and 
have done with them. The dream at the close of “The Finding of 
the Princess ” is, I think, beyond a child’s fancy, and when Edward goes 
to school, his face as he looked out of the train, could not have seemed 
“very small and white” to his younger brother. There may be one or 
two more exceptions. I cannot think of them. The result of this 
convention is delightful. The fancies, the simplicity of the child are 
there, while the grown reader’s imagination is unstrained, and his habit 
of thought receives no needless irritation. I quote from the end of 
“ Snowbound ” :-— 

And now, while Charlotte turned away sniffingly, with a hiccup that told of an 
overwrought soul, Edward, unconscious (like Sir Isaac’s Diamond) of the mischief he 
had done, wheeled round on Harold with a shout: “I want a live dragon,” he 
announced. “ You’ve got to be my dragon!” “ Leave me go, will you?” squealed 
Harold, struggling stoutly. “I’m playin’ at something else. How can I be a dragon 
and belong to all the clubs?” ‘“ But wouldn’t you like to be a nice scaly dragon, all 
green?” said Edward, trying persuasion, “with a curly tail and red eyes, and 
breathing real smoke and fire?” ‘ Harold wavered an instant ; Pall Mall was still 
strong in him. The next he was grovelling on the floor. No saurian ever swung 
a tail so scaly and so curly as his. Clubland was a thousand years away. With 
horrific pants he emitted smokiest smoke and fiercest fire. “ Now I want a Princess,” 
cried Edward, clutching Charlotte ecstatically ; “and you can be the Doctor, and 
heal me from the dragon’s deadly wound.” Of all professions, I held the sacred art 
of healing in worst horror and contempt. Cataclysmal memories of purge and 
draught crowded thick on me, and with Charlotte—who courted no barren honours— 
I made a break for the door. Edward did likewise, and the hostile forces clashed 
together on the mat, and for a brief space things were mixed and chaotic and 


Arthurian. The silvery sound of the luncheon-bell restored an instant peace, even in 
the teeth of clenched antagonisms like ours. 


What scene of childhood have you read where the picture was more 
alive, the detail more childlike, and yet the sympathy of the reader 
easier and more unforced? It is an admirable manner. 





1Co IN ARCADY 





Indiscriminate praise is generally of little value, but save in a minute 
point or two, Mr. Grahame has presented nothing dubious to my taste 
or intelligence. In some of the sketches the fancy is simply beautiful, 
in others there is a humour that comes from some delicately naive 
situation, in a few there are situations more obviously comic. As a 
matter of individual preference, I like these last the least. “The 
Burglars,” for example, in which much of the fun is produced by 
the folly of a curate, and the pranks of a boy who carries letters 
between two lovers, seemed to me nearer a commonplace mode of 
iaughter than the rest. Mr. Grahame never approaches the banality 
of the ordinary instance of childish wit, but I prefer the sketches in 
which no “grown-up” is a butt or an intruder. But in these, too, the 
attitude or the speech of the child is never haphazard: it rests always 
on some inevitable cause in the childish nature. The lightness and 
playfulness of the book will hide from no worthy person the soundness 
and insight of its psychology. 

The style of the narrative is natural and easy. Mr. Grahame 
avoids with an enviable instinct the too trite phrase, or the phrase 
that by unworthy use has lost expression: he never annoys you, on 
the other hand, by a strained novelty or affectation of eclecticism. 
The special fault of those who, even rightly, are not content with the 
commonplace, he does not commit: he does not vary a familiar phrase 
without significance. Only once—and the quality of his prose made 
me exigent—have I found such an instance: he says “as tight as any 
drum.” Iam vastly pleased to have noticed it. 

The book is unique, and I believe it to be inimitable. To take a 
grown reader into a world of children so absolutely can be achieved 
by the surest and fullest imagination and by very excellent expression 
only. -To have devised it is an extraordinary feat, since it is so remote 
from workaday grown-up life on the one hand, and on the other 
does not allow the irresponsibility of fairyland and strange adventure. 
Mr. Grahame will be tried by a host of dim memories, and will satisfy 
all their requirements. That the memories are dim is, or should be, a 
very real and common sorrow, and their revival, if it happens, should 
inspire the warmest gratitude. Mr. Grahame’s Arcady is a beautiful and 
living country, and that is praise enough for the artist. But the reader’s 
joy will be an hundred times the greater, if wandering in this Arcady 
provided for him he should find a path that will lead him back to his 
childhood, even to an Arcady of his own. 

G. S. STREET. 





“NAVAL EXPERTS” 


‘ JE read in the French papers of late that a number of “naval 
experts,” in the persons of MM. Bouchard, Lockroy, Abel, 
Delabeau, Combes, Armez, Cochery, Deschanel, and Marué- 

jouls—politicians, lobbyists, spokesmen of obscure faddists and wire- 

pullers, merchants, financiers, and others—acting under a commission 
from the French Government, had investigated the condition of the 
defences of the Mediterranean littoral and of the Island of Corsica. 

These ingenious gentlemen have criticised the positions of the shore 

batteries, have cross-examined naval officers, gone on board torpedo- 

boats, suffered a foretaste of the horrors of shipwreck, and been carried, 
with panting hearts, by Berthon boats into the harbour of Porto Vecchio. 

They desire, we are told, to create a “new Toulon” at that southern 

port, and, beyond all doubt, after such a stomach-heaving experience 

they will recommend the expenditure of large sums on its improvement. 

They are credited, besides, with the purpose of advising that a vast 

entrenched camp be created between Cape Corso and Bastia. I have 

seen a regretful suggestion in one of our daily papers, anent their 
inquiry, that we Englishmen are lamentable laggards in taking the best 
steps for our national defence—that it would be an excellent good thing, 
in the incompetence of the “Children of Nelson,” if such delegates as 
have recently visited Corsica were appointed to pry curiously into the 
holes and corners of our own naval administration and all its works. 

How much better they do these things in France! 

It has latterly been noised abroad that our countrymen in general 


have become endowed, in some strange manner, with singular 
perspicacity in regard to all that concerns naval affairs. Certain of 
them have developed into veritable ‘‘ experts,” and are accustomed to 
separate the wheat from the chaff in a way that is quite new and 
strange. Bow and broadside fire, water-tube boilers, sub-divided hulls, 
and a host of other such things these can talk and write about with a 
facility that is quite bewildering. They have caught up wonder- 


”» « 


working expressions, too: “Command of the sea,” “sea power,” “ flects 
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in being,” “fleets masked or contained ”—such phrases, like the blessed 
word Mesopotamia, are things to conjure with, for do they not enable 
the journalist to produce impressive “ copy,” and the local politician to 
astonish his audience, whereby, it is not to be gainsaid, public opinion 
is very powerfully moved? As Carlyle might have expressed it, the 
naval torch is alight, and is brandished and borne about, and in- 
numerable rush-lights and sulphur matches kindled thereat glance in 
every direction, so that not the smallest naval cranny or doghole now 
remains unillumined.. That the unaccustomed light may dazzle or 
bewilder, rather than guide, some may suspect. That the ability, with 
set phrases and pet fancies, to write glibly upon naval affairs will 
enable any man to provide right pabulum for the rustic intelligence, or 
for the burgess yet lifting himself drowsily from an inarticulate slumber 
that promised to be eternal upon all naval things, few will aver. 

There is need enough for sagacity and intelligent discrimination 
concerning all that touches Imperial Defence, and certainly, by one 
means or another, it has dawned upon the public mind that this 
question is of supreme importance. Demand almost infallibly produces 
supply, and that newspaper proprietors and editors are willing to 
publish naval intelligence far more extensively than ever before, and to 
devote much space to special articles and comments on naval affairs, is 
good evidence that there is a market for such things. The intermittent 
flow of Parliamentary and platform oratory which has set in, dealing 
with the same subject, is additional testimony to the interest that has 
been evoked ; but just because the cordial sympathy, of which there 
has never been any lack, is now enlarged by wider appreciation of the 
true value of the Navy among a far larger section of the community, 
there is greater need to exercise discretion before accepting the dicta of 
any self-constituted “expert.” Rush-lights must not beguile us into 
pitfalls, nor will-o’-the-wisps betray us into profitless or disastrous 
vagaries. If Ne sutor ultra crepidam be not the maxim of the “ naval 
experts,” the public must exercise its judgment, or discussion will 
degenerate into meaningless wrangle, and hopeless apathy and supine 
indifference may ensue. Yet it should not be difficult to select our 
teachers. We do not ask our medical attendants to make our wills, 
nor cal! upon our lawyers to prescribe for our ailments. 

The origin and development of the “naval expert” are matters of 
curious interest. In the early days of this century he did not exist. It 
was not then requisite to arouse intelligent interest in the Navy or in 
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questions of national defence, and as a consequence there was no place 
for the self-constituted teacher to fill. A burnt child dreads the fire, 
and the danger of neglecting to provide an adequate fleet was then 
obvious to everybody who had anything to lose or a mouth to fill. 
What manner of work it was the Navy had to perform could scarcely 
be made a bone of contention, and how the Navy was to do its work 
was naturally left to the care of the men who had to do it. It is 
certainly a curious reflection that the effective manner in which the sea- 
officers of that period did their work should, in later days, have created 
an impression which, as translated into acts, has. the appearance of a 
belief that the country could afford to substitute something else for the 
services of their successors. But, then, for three-quarters of a century 
this nation has never known what it is to wage defensive war, and in 
the interval the Fleet has always shown itself equal to the measure of 
its seeming responsibilities. 

It has been a long interval, filled with the din of electoral reform, 
rotten boroughs, free trade—of which the naval significance, perceived 
by Cobden, has been lost—Irish Church Disestablishment, enforced 
education, Home Rule, and a crowd of internal affairs, while on the 
Continent momentous issues have been decided by the clashing arms 
of land forces. ‘No man has stood aloft on a watch tower to betoken 
the real significance of things, and the naval lessons of continental wars 
have been missed, so that men have been beguiled by fallacious reason- 
ing into the belief that the progress of scientific development has 
changed, and may further change, the very principles of warfare. 
Because the main excursions and alarums of the Russian war had their 
scene in the Crimea, and because continental states with conterminous 
land frontiers have fought ashore and not at sea, a spirit of militarism 
has been engendered, which has been fostered by the spread of a 
volunteer system based upon dark ignorance of the uses. of the Fleet. 
The very notions of the sea-officer himself, without any experience of 
actual war with a first-rate power, have been shaken by the introduction 
of steam, iron, and novel weapons. At the same time regulations 
intended to stifle criticism of authorities have forbidden him to discuss 
professional problems in public, and multitudinous circulars have helped 
to strangle initiative and discourage thought. Thus the naval officer, 
made dumb, has rarely been able to enlighten the public, and has often 
turned away from the higher policy of his profession to busy himself in 
the details of the internal economy of his ship. Sometimes he has 
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ceased to investigate the higher questions of strategy and tactics, or to 
study how the new means at his disposal might best be employed in 
the service or extension of them, and has become a specialist exponent 
of merits of some particular weapon, be it gun, ram, or torpedo. 
Ashore, the Navy Votes have become the subject of wearisome party 
recrimination, and scare has succeeded scare, involving extravagant 
outlay, the bitter fruit of evil thrift. In this way a veritable Babel of 
voices has arisen, and, in the absence of any definite knowledge of 
actual requirements, that description of defensive material has been 
purchased which has found most numerous, influential, or vociferous 
advocates, utterly regardless of its value as serving for any reasonabiec 
or comprehensive scheme for the protection of the country’s interests. 
Out of this chaos of speculative thought and interested advocacy the 
naval “expert” came, and the faddist speedily discovered a rich field 
for his ill-balanced fancies, and sometimes for his material profit. 

Let me say, at once, that I am far from asserting that all so-called 
“experts” are faddists; but I do aver, upon conviction, that over and 
over again the faddist has been accepted as an expert. It is but natural 
that those who represent various branches of industry, the inventors, 
designers, and producers of special types of ships, guns, armour, engines, 
boilers, and other appliances used in war, should each. cry their own 
wares, and be convinced that the safety of the Empire depends upon 
the inclusion of this or that special article in the national armoury. 
But it is surely an example of extreme folly to take these claims 
without large deductions, a folly which has saddled the Navy with 
more than one incubus to its material detriment, and the country with 
not a few burdens. Let. the successful constructor of a special type of 
vessel, for example, sing its praises loud and often, and presently a score of 
newspapers will demand to know why the British Fleet does not consist 
of such ships. Very soon half a dozen political wire-pullers, or some 
naval “expert” of the press (with as many aliases) will work the oracle, 
and then, under “pressure of public opinion,” the Admiralty may give 
way. It is nobody’s business to point out that the much discussed 
utterance was the emanation of self-interest, or to demonstrate that, 
because a certain type of vessel is admirably fitted for use in the service 
of Chili, or Brazil, or Japan, it by no means follows that the same type 
is necessary or suitable for the British Fleet. The work that will devolve 
upon our vessels in case of war—and it is for war alone that we must 
build—is, from our peculiar and unique position, different from that 
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which any other Navy will be called upon to perform. Our policy 
of defence must be to carry on offensive operations, to make our power 
felt on the enemy’s coasts, and therefore our ships must be adapted to 
fight at long distances from their bases. Consequently they: must be 
constructed to carry coal, provisions, and other stores in larger quantities 
than most foreign vessels, while the introduction of quick-firing ordnance 
may probably involve a still larger supply of ammunition. What the 
foreigner saves in stowage, he can put into speed, or heavier guns, or 
some other quality. Again, different classes of vessels are required for 
different purposes. Thus, the powerful battleship, the fast cruiser, and 
the swift torpedo-boat-destroyer has each her place in the organisation 
of the fleet, and no one type can take the duty or fulfil the functions of 
the other. These are simple principles, but they have often eluded the 
“expert” of the platform and the press. 

Exponents of the merits of particular classes of vessels are usually 
specialists, like the shoemaker who criticised the work of Apelles, but 
they must confine their attention to the slipper, and not pass judgment 
upon the whole composition. They are experts in a particular line, and 
rarely, and perhaps because of that, they seldom possess the wider 
scope of knowledge which constitutes the true naval expert. Men of 
undoubted ability and acquirements in naval matters, many of them 
past masters in special professions, callings or trades which contribute 
to the making and maintaining of the fleets, they have no title to be 
considered as authorities upon naval policy, and the country must turn 
a deaf ear to their exaggerated specialist pleading. 

Amiable specialists there are, too, of another category, men not 
perhaps personally interested in the same sense as the others, but, 
because they have exclusively studied some particular method or means 
of defence, have obtained a disproportionate idea of its value. These 
plead the cause of their bantling with ardour out of all due relation 
to the place it should hold in any proper combination of the elements 
that go to make up naval strength and efficiency. The Navy itself 
supplies some “experts” to this category, those who naturally enough 
look upon their own weapon as all important, at any rate, until years and 
wider experience have taught them that many special elements go to 
make up the Navy, and that these must be so combined as mutually 
to support and act with one another. Look, for examples, beyond the 
Channel, where Admiral Vallon is the opponent of battleships, and 
where Admiral Réveillére is the advocate of a pet ddteau-canon. The 
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pure theorist belongs to this class of “experts,” and you may generally 
distinguish him from the faddist by the absence of an annoying 
assertiveness and insistence upon the infallibility of his ideas. 

But the faddist is a veritable pest, and scarcely a profession can 
escape his meddlesome buzzing. Parliament and platform, ministers, 
officials and officers alike are all exposed to his ubiquitous officiousness 
and the perpetual proclamation of some pet panacea. He is master 
both of the philosopher’s stone and the springs of eternal youth, but 
it is only when he turns his attention to the Navy and naval policy 
that he is hailed as an “expert.” A pretty penny has this same 
“expert ” cost the country. 

The amateur, whose position, socially or politically, gives him 
weight, is a different being. His authority is limited by his knowledge 
and professional opportunities, and it is nothing short of folly to accept 
every speaker, writer, or lecturer who happens to possess a smattering 
of information on nautical matters as a naval “expert.” I heartily 
acknowledge that the country and the Navy owe much to several 
Members of Parliament and others for taking the trouble, first, to 
inform themselves of the requirements of the Empire for an all- 
powerful Fleet ; and, secondly, to impress those requirements upon 


the ministry, the House of Commons, and the nation generally. It 
is, however, greatly desirable that they should confine their efforts 
mainly to insuring the provision and maintenance of such a Navy 
as the expansion of our commerce and foreign interests show to be 


absolutely essential, with the necessary adjuncts of coaling stations, 
dockyards and other works. The political side of the naval question, 
and the larger issues offer plenty of scope for their energies, and purely 
professional matters are surely best left to professional men, fitted by 
training and experience to understand them. 

It is quite on the cards that there are among those whose reputa- 
tion for knowledge has placed them in the ranks of the experts, some 
who may seek to explain their appearance in the arena, when discussion 
turns solely on technical questions, by averring that they are there 
merely as the exponents of naval views. These will state that their 
opinions are in fact the reflections of those officers with whom they 
have been brought in contact, or upon whose experience they have 
drawn drafts. There is much to be urged from this point of view, 
nevertheless we must suppose that the officers who desire to be heard 
in this way are those who as a rule do not find that they carry 
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sufficient weight in the Service itself to make their voices heard in the 
counsels of the Board of Admiralty. The circumstance that the 
ordinary channels are closed to them needs explanation. There will 
always be some disappointed or pragmatical men ready to pour their 
views into the receptive minds of the politician or the Press man, but 
it would be folly to accept the concentrated essence as the height of 
wisdom. Even if there were no reason to question the soundness of the 
views of these anonymous authorities, the judgment of the spokesman 
may be in fault, and against this contingency we have no guarantee. 

The general principles on which our naval requirements depend 
can be fairly understood by any intelligent person willing to give time 
and trouble to an inquiry into the subject. The details of administra- 
tion organisation, equipment, and armament, with the methods of 
distributing the fleet, and using it to the best advantage, should, 
however, be dealt with by specialists in these matters. For if these 
subjects are to become the playthings or political stalking horses of 
amateurs, nothing but harm can follow. Yet how frequently are the 
Admiralty Lords, naval officers, and dockyard officials lectured, advised, 
and even abused by politicians, with an eye to their future chances 
of place and profit, or the votes of their constituents? Or by theorists, 
by faddists, and by amateur nautical men, who imagine themselves not 
only qualified to design an ironclad, but to advise an Admiral on the 
handling of his fleet, and to lecture a captain on the discipline of his 
ship, and generally to pronounce an indefeasible opinion on every one 
of these details of naval organisation, about which they know absolutely 
nothing? It is much to be feared that certain politicians have found 
out that, owing to the increased interest in naval affairs, it is quite a 
trump card to display an intense desire to maintain the Navy on a 
sound footing. And in the case of some of the members of the 
House of Commons, to work up an interest, real or assumed, in the 
various classes of their constituents, or those whom they hope will 
influence votes, and to request them to bring forward their grievances 
and requests. There are indeed grievances which bear hardly on 
certain classes in the Navy and dockyards, but to engage in their 
manufacture for the purpose of vote-catching is a poor game. Yet, 
owing to the almost entire absence of any real representative of the 
Navy in Parliament, the statements of these guast-Naval “experts ” 
pass without remark, and many perfectly absurd and incorrect ideas 
are propagated in consequence. 

N 2 
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A hopeless confusion, moreover, appears to exist between nautical 
matters and naval ones. Because a man has a knowledge of how to 
make a profit out of running a small line of steamers, or for that 
matter a large line; or because he can do a successful shipbroking and 
insurance business, or has built up a fortune by making ships, or 
engines, or boilers, even if he has merely become notorious as a 
yachtsman, he forthwith sets up, or is set up by his friends and the 
public, as a naval “expert.” A fighting force cannot be fitted out, 
organised, or managed on the same lines as a commercial undertaking, 
whatever these gentlemen may say. It cannot be officered or manned 
like the ships of a mercantile company; neither will the boilers and 
engines, which are so successful in a merchant steamer, suit a man-of- 
war. The successful merchant ship builder, too, is extremely apt to 
forget that the qualities which make his vessels so satisfactory for the 
purpose for which they were constructed, are not by any means adapted 
to the very different requirements of a fighting ship. When he has 
himself had experience in building war vessels, as every one of our 
large ship builders should have, he will be among the first to recognise 
this fact. 

All these classes of naval “experts” contribute facile writers to the 
world of journalism, already peopled with omni-sapient men, who discuss 
with equa! ease the character of warships, the triumph of the Oval, or the 
vagaries of the “New Woman.” But the naval journalist, focussing his 
attention more specially upon naval affairs, is quite a modern product, 
and his genesis is interesting and well deserving of consideration. 
The arousing of the country from its apathetic attitude towards the 
Sea Service dates back, it is usually said, to the publication of “The 
Truth about the Navy,” by Mr. Stead, in Zhe Pall Alall Gazette, in the 
end of 1884. It is at least certain that then, for the first time, the Press 
showed a united front in the matter of naval sufficiency, and the eyes 
ef a good many people were opened to possibilities in this connexion. 
There had been panics before just as there have been scares since, but 
the difference between the panics and the scares which would have led 
to panics if the Government had not given way, lies in the working of 
the latter. The tactics of Mr. Stead and others in 1884 and their result 
taught a lesson in organisation which has not been thrown away. Much 
of the re-awakened interest of the public is due to the successful Naval 
Exhibition of 1891, which gave to so many hundreds of thousands of 
people an opportunity for acquiring knowledge with little trouble. 
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Never before, perhaps, did an exhibition serve such an excellent 
purpose, so admirably combining entertainment with instruction, that 
mere pleasure-seekers gained information without being bored, with 
advantageous results to the commonweal. The institution of annual 
naval manceuvres has been beneficial in more ways than one. These 
exercises have caused the naval officer to think more about the larger 
aspects of his business ; they have taught the specialist some of the 
limitations of his favourite method or machine, and they have drawn 
the attention of the curious to the uses of the Fleet. 

But the manceuvres have accomplished even more than this: they 
evolved a new specialism in the journalistic profession. All the prin- 
cipal newspapers have been, as a rule, represented on these occasions, 
and thus there has arisen a cadre of correspondents who have studied 
naval life and naval doings under the best auspices, and these men 
have imparted the knowledge thus gained through the medium of their 
journals to the nation. They have been doing, in fact, during the last 
ten years in regard to the Navy, what the military correspondents have 
for a much longer period and with wider opportunities been doing for 
the Army. They have been qualifying too for war correspondents 
afloat, as other journalists have qualified as war correspondents on shore, 
although as yet the opportunity has not been given to them to report 
anything beyond mimic battles and peaceful evolutions. The relation- 
ship between the Navy and the Press thus set up has been on the whole 
productive of most excellent results. The experience obtained by these 
correspondents is very evident in newspaper and magazine articles, and 
the larger knowledge by which these are informed has had a marked 
effect upon the country. Much is due to these writers and others, 
students of our past history, who, seeing clearly the true needs of the 
country for an all-powerful Navy, have succeeded, after a long and 
trying task, in piercing that seemingly impenetrable ignorance in which 
our people had become enveloped: an ignorance which made them 
quite content to accept the comforting official assurances made from 
time to time in Parliament, at Mansion House banquets and other 


festive gatherings, to the effect that all was as it should be with regard 


to the adequacy and efficiency of the Navy. 

But not every naval “expert” of the Press can be taken quite az 
sérieux. There are some who write with such glib and idle verbosity 
upon every naval subject as to amaze the naval profession, and great 
is the amusement in the wardrooms of Her Majesty’s ships at the 
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strange pabulum sometimes offered to the British public. It is on 
record that Sydney Smith once dreamed he was chained to a rock, and 
was being talked to death by Harriet Martineau and Macaulay. I 
fancy many a naval officer has suffered similar nightmare from the 
constant pegging away of the uninstructed and bogus naval “ expert” 
of the Press. This gentleman, with quite characteristic coolness, is 
ready to instruct the profession upon any question connected with the 
sea. Problems pertaining to our policy in regard to foreigners, and 
those which concern the administration of the Navy or the distribution 
of the Fleet, are among those to which they are ready at a moment’s 
notice to supply a solution. 

The discipline of the Naval Service, the training of our officers, the 
design of ships and guns, the methods for handling these machines, the 
internal economy of our vessels, tactics, strategy, all are treated with 
the utmost dogmatism. Questions which can only be adequately 
treated by men of large professional experience are dealt with by these, 
whose superficial knowledge is apparent to the naval officer in every- 
thing they write. Yet these persons pose as “the greatest living 
authorities on naval affairs” and directors of public opinion, in a 
manner which has imposed on not a few. I do not find that at any 
previous period in our history, civilians wholly destitute of technical 
experience were listened to, if they laid down the law as to how naval 
officers and men should be trained, questioned the discipline and 
efficiency of our ships (another thing altogether from the adequacy of 
the Navy for its duties), or pretended to a better knowledge of the way 
to use. our Fleet than that possessed by the naval advisers of the 
Government. 

The new naval “experts” dictate to our most experienced officers 
on all these points, and lecture them on the construction and design of 
ships, the quantity and distribution of their armaments, the proportion 
of men they are to carry, and, in fact, on every one of their attributes 
and functions. They arrogate to themselves the position of “the more 
thoughtful few” who regret to see any official proposals welcomed, 
because, according to their view, everything which emanates from the 
authorities ought to be assailed. They are the stormy petrels of naval 
criticism, whose procedure seems to be the reverse of that which Hume 
imputed to the naval historians, who he said took a pleasure in exalting 
their own advantages and suppressing those of foreigners. These folk 
see nothing but what is good in the navies of our rivals, but decry 
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their own with an insistency and comprehensiveness which would be 
ludicrous were it not for the pernicious effect it has on the public. 

The Navy has suffered much from the persistent attention of these 
gentlemen who desire to force their own pet projects on the Admiralty, 
or whose game it is to exploit their ideas at the public expense ; but it 
is likely to suffer more should a time-arrive when those who look upon 


naval matters merely as a capital field for the exercise of their tal ents 
and the advancement of their own interests, become a power in the 
land. The theorist has led us on to strange things. There was a time 
when he swore by huge projectiles with great penetrating power and 
heavy bursting charges. To give our ships these all else was sacrificed. 
Then, merely for the purpose of keeping out these colossal shell, we 
armoured our ships with plate three feet thick in small patches. The 
quick-firing gun, the torpedo, extreme speed, each in its turn becomes 
“the most potent factor,” as the cant phrase goes, and the circumstances 
of the Yalu or Weihaiwei are tortured by the “expert” to supply him 
with material in support of his pet theories. 

That our Navy is as good as it is, and, although not an expert 
myself, I am firmly convinced that it is very good indeed, is due in the 
main to the common sense of the naval officer, the user of the machine, 
who, so far as he has been able, has set his face against extremes of any 
kind. But if the theorist has left an unsatisfactory impress on the 
Fleet, the charlatan, if he had his way, would ruin it and all of us 
together. Either he is for trusting to some substitute, or would so 
distribute it that its effectiveness would be frittered away ; in any case 
he knows, and no one else, how to make it efficient. He is ,quite 
ready with his methods of comparison, trots out the French and British 
Fleets in assorted classes, and winds up his lucubrations with “ what we 
really want is so many of this type, so many of that, and so many of the 
other,” for all the world like a boy ordering tarts in a tuck shop. 

Every country has produced naval “experts,” men often of keen 
intelligence, inspired not seldom by admirable enthusiasm, who having 
theorised far beyond the bounds of their limited competence, have 
endeavoured to exercise their sway in naval affairs. The history of the 
French Navy is particularly rich in examples of this state of things. 
There the extreme exclusiveness of the naval service—which far 
exceeded anything that was ever known in this country, where the Navy 
has always been popular—evoked the bitter hatred of the Revolution, 
and it is not surprising that under the influence of Jean Bon André and 
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the Committee of Public Safety (naval “experts” of a strange 
character, indeed, but to be matched among ours of to-day), men who 
knew nothing of the conditions making for naval efficiency, the splendid 
corps of officers who had made the Navy famous during the American 
War, should have been replaced by self-satisfied politicians, and the 
seamen by “deck experts” with neither sea legs nor sea stomachs, who 
scarcely knew the stem from the stern of their ships. What happened 
we all know. From that day to this, the fvodalité maritime has been 
hated by the extremists outside the pale, and, out of the spirit of 
criticism, the faddist has been evolved. The guerre d’escadres, which 
has something.grand in its character, is associated with the traditions of 
the Rue Royale, and the guerre de course and the guerre a [ Aube, which 
both before now have reached the height of grasping the helm of naval 
policy, are the cry of the “experts” outside. Only a brief spell of actual 
power was permitted to Admiral Aube, but his views, however, were 
loudly proclaimed by M. Gabriel Charmes, and are yet strictly upheld 
by the jeune école. Away with the guerre d’escadres and the mastodents 
de mer! Let us have commerce destroyers, howitzer gunboats for 
bombarding open towns, torpedo craft innumerable, and submarine 
boats not a few! So say “Lieutenant X.,” “Commandant Z.,” 
“H. Montechaut,” and the rest, supporting themselves upon the 
respectable authority of Admirals Vallon and Réveillére. To fall 
without mercy on the weak, be they merchant ships or open towns, 
and to fly without shame from the strong, is the policy of these 
gentlemen. Does it not seem to have an echo in some articles we have 
recently read in English magazines ? 

The policy of naval defence generally is not a matter on which naval 
officers presume to dictate, but having been informed of that policy by 
the responsible ministers, it is surely their function, and that of no one 
else, to state the elements of strength at sea needed to support and 
enforce that policy. It is the business of the Cabinet to define the 
danger, that of the seamen to point out the precautionary measures 
necessary to meet it. That an uninformed and inexperienced landsman 
should attempt to perform the task may be good evidence of his 
assurance, but should not increase our opinion of his judgment. 

A true naval expert is he who, to a sound personal knowledge of the 
Fleet, its organisation, its requirements for peace and war, its discipline, 
and its work, adds a thorough knowledge of its history and its effect on 
history : one, too, who has kept himself acquainted with what foreigners 
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are doing, and has furthermore established a reputation as a skilful and 
trusted leader in the Fleet. Such an one may, with propriety, be termed 
a naval expert, even though he has never proved his competence to 
direct the fortunes of a limited liability company, or won the suffrages 
of the enlightened electors of a Parliamentary constituency. Such 
an one was the late Sir Geoffrey Hornby, who, to training and experi- 
ence, added a sound knowledge of history and its lessons, while he 
also possessed the confidence of his professional brethren. Such men 
as he are rare, but there are others like him on the active list of the 
Navy, only unfortunately these are precisely the people whose opinions 
on any matter the public seldom, if ever, hear. 

This brings me to my point, which is, that if the country relied 
a little more on its naval officers and less upon the plausible sophistries 
of assertive, if sometimes well-meaning persons, it would be less likely 
to get befogged and bewildered about naval affairs. After all, when 
the moment for action arrives, the Cabinet of the day will say to our 
Admirals, as Sandwich said to Rodney, “ The fate of the Empire is in 
your hands.” Is it not common sense then to entrust to the man who 
will have to use them, the choice of the weapons he will have to use, and 
to listen to his views upon the number he will require in certain given 
contingencies ? 

What is it we demand of our executive naval officers? That long 
apprenticeship which makes a man skilful in handling his ship, and in 
making the most of her capabilities in all weathers and under all 
conditions. That knowledge which is requisite to enable him to make 
the best use of her as a fighting vessel, to understand sufficiently her 
various weapons, their uses and limitations, so as to be able to render 
a good account of her either in single combat or as one of a fleet. That 
experience which teaches him enough of the duties of every officer and 
man on board to ensure their proper and effective performance by each 
one, and thus to produce that final result of the highest value to the 
country—an efficient‘ British man-of-war—which, pace Mr. Ruskin, 
represents the combination of more thought, progress, skill, labour, high 
training, and value from any point of view you like to look at it, than is 
to be found in any other form in the world. When all this is taken into 
consideration, can it be a question that this officer, from whom so much 
is expected, and who so well mects the vast responsibility with which 
he is entrusted, should receive the appreciation which it is no exaggera- 


tion to say he does not receive, nor has for some time past ? 
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I should like to see the naval “expert” deposed in favour of the 
naval officer, the amateur in favour of the real article. Let us label the 
“expert ” with inverted commas, as we do the “ Generals ” and “ Majors” 
of the Salvation Army. Let us leave to naval officers to decide the 
questions of the training of those who are to come after them, the 
discipline of their vessels, the design, number, and distribution of their 
ships. We have precedent in the report of the Admirals on the 
manoeuvres of 1888, and the committee which, summoned by Lord 
George Hamilton, gave us the Royal Sovereign class of battleship. The 
naval architect, the gun manufacturer, and the inventor of machinery, 
with all the other people who have a fad to foster or an axe to grind, 
will then fall into their proper places. But all questions concerning the 
Navy which are not political or financial should be settled by the men 
who may now, or will in the near future, be called upon to take our 
Fleets into action if the war clouds close round us. 

It may be said that my text is, in brief, “there’s nothing like 
leather.” So it is, and if there are those who prefer “gum,” brown 
paper, or some other shoddy substitute, I say, “God help them,” but 
I’m not of their opinion. 


CHARLES N. ROBINSON. 





THE ANTERIOR TIME 


HIL EVERS once deemed fit to make an apology for the 
P extreme juvenility of his appearance. 

“Youth,” he said, “is an accident that happens to most of us.” 

He addressed this remark to some men who had survived the 
accident. They had survived the accident so badly that they thought 
the humour of his saying lay in the last three words of it. They 
were dwellers in Upper Suburbia, and knew nothing of the unhealthy 
little strangers without their gates to whom youth was an unknown 
state of being. Between the warped infancy of these little strangers 


and their manhood there is no intervening country ; no golden dream- 


land, wherein it is permitted to everyone to be irresponsible; no time 
of dalliance. To-day, they are children, crying over their lessons ; 
to-morrow, they will be earning their daily bread. The door by which 
they make their exit from the world of play is the entrance to the 
world of work; their stultified manhood awaits them just across the 
threshold. Youth stands aside, in the light beyond the shadows, 
beckoning vainly. 

I, with the others, passed Youth by; but to me alone, of all the 
crowd, was given a sense of loss. 


* * * ~ * + 


I recall an incident of the anterior time. 
* * * * * % 

To run straight from a sweetstuff shop into the arms of a bigger boy 
is a misfortune. 

I had not even time to stow my purchase away in my pocket. 
Jemmy Pipe saw it. 

“Nar, then, fat ’ead,” he said. “Where yer runnin’ to?” 

A boy less. conscious of his superior inches would have pandered 
to me. 

“Find art!” I responded, dodging him. 

He dashed at me, then suddenly stopped and drew up his leg and 
swore. A few days previously, whilst wading barefoot in a rain-pond, 
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he had trodden on a piece of glass. This he had forgotten for the 
moment. I was disposed to jeer ; but, remembering that he was twelve 
years old and strong for his age, also that his lameness was likely to be 
only temporary, I forbore and parleyed with him. 

He would not listen. 

“What ’re bin buyin’ ?” he inquired, impatientiy. 

“Chocklit,” said I. 

“Gimme a bit,” said he, holding forth a grimy hand. 

I shook my head. 

“If yer don’t gimme a bit,” he said, with grimness, “I'll punch yer 
rarnd the jawr.” 

“TI can’t give yer none,” I replied, tremulously. 

“Look ’ere,” he said, limping towards me, “if yer gimme a bit I'll 
show yer my sore toe.” 

“Will yer—straight ?” I said. 

“See this finger wet, see this finger dry, cut me froat before I tell 
annover lie I will,” he replied, solemnly. 

I hesitated. I looked at the cake of chocolate in my hand, neatly 
wrapped in silverfoil, and from the chocolate to his foot, all swathed in 
bandages. I thought of Nina with her straight, fair hair and her two 
queer, little white teeth. 

“You can ’ave my sucker,” I said, torn between my longing to see 
his toe, which was said to be very sore indeed, and an equally strong 
desire to preserve my chocolate intact in its silverfoil covering. 

“Who wants yer sucker ? ” he cried, contemptuously. 

I was piqued. 

“My sucker pulled up Missis Luzzell’s gratin’ yes’dy,” I flashed, 
“ Yours never.” 

He pondered. 

“ Billy Willis ’as seen my toe,” he murmured, as if to himself. 

There was no need for him to remind me of this fact. Had not 
Billy spread the news abroad himself and been envied by all the Sixth 
Standard for two whole days in consequence ? 

“ All right,” I said, “ I'll give yer a bit. But show me your toe fust.” 

“No fear!” he exclaimed. 

“But you can ’ave ’old of me all the time.” 

“T don’t care abart thet. You got ter gimme the chocklit fust.” 

“T ain’t goin’ ter give yer all on it; nor yet a ’alf, nor yet a quarter: 
on’y a corner bit.” 
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“’Ow big ?” he said. 

I measured it off on my finger. 

“ All right, minjy,” he said. 

I gave him the stipulated amount of chocolate and we adjourned to 
the stables under the arches. He showed me his toe, which was a 
distinct disappointment. 

“T thort it was all swollen an’ red an’ draw’d up,’ I said. “Why, 
I’ve ’ad a wuss toe ’n thet meself!” 

He was very much annoyed at that. 

“Garn away!” he exclaimed. “Everybody knows ’ow you brag 

Besides, this ain’t nuffink ter what it was when Billy see it.” 

“T wouldn’t ha’ give yer none o’ my sweet if I’d know’d it wasn’t 
better ’n thet,” I said, feeling aggrieved. 

I think he had a qualm of compunction. 

“T never told yer it was very bad, did 1?” he said. “I on’y said I’d 
show it yer.” 

I turned away with a lump in my throat, and tried to fold the silver- 
foil neatly round the chocolate again. But I found that by tampering 
with the piece of sweetstuff I had marred its shapeliness, so that the 
silverfoil did not cover it as neatly as heretofore. It was forced on me 
to break off and eat another piece, that the symmetry of the whole 
might be preserved. 

Yet, despite my care, Nina knew at once that the chocolate had 
undergone a metamorphosis. 

“You are a pig,” she said. “You bin eatin’ some o’ this. An’ what 
did yer wanner git silver paper for? You on’y git two squares with 
silver paper an’ you git four without.” 

“T thort you'd like the silver paper,” I said, humbly. 

“So I do,” she said ; “ but it ain’t wuth two squares.” 

She said this with her mouth full of chocolate. I had expected her 
to offer me some (we had not been engaged long then, and my know- 
ledge of her character was defective) ; but she did not seem to think of 
that, and I was too proud to suggest it. 

I was not in love with Nina at all. I did not like the way she did 
her hair, and she was fat and too tall. She was several inches taller than 
I. I walked along by her side and wished I were not engaged to her. 
But for the look of the thing I would have asked her to release me, there 
and then. 

My engagement happened in the following way :— 
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One morning, after school, I was the only boy in the playground who 
possessed a lead pencil. There was an ardent inquiry for lead pencils 
that morning. Mystery was in the air. Each Seventh Standard boy 
had torn a flyleaf from his grammar book, and was rushing about madly 
with the piece of paper in his hand. 

“What's up?” I asked Billy Wills, who, despite his admitted defi- 
ciencies, is usually well-informed on current events. 

“Don’t jer know?” he said. 

I took his head under my arm and squelched his nose with the palm 
of my hand. 

“If I knoo I shouldn’t ask you, should I, fat ’ead ?” I said. 

He explained that his rejoinder was merely a colloquialism that meant 
nothing, and I released him. 

“Nar, then, tell me,” I said, still holding him by the wrist. “ What’s 
up?” 

“Why, Cock Mayne’s bin making up ter Fanny Wirtles, an’ so all 
the other fellers wanner make up ter the other gels.” 

I gasped. 

“Cock Mayne’s bin makin’ up ter Fanny Wirtles!” I cried. “Git 
art!” 

“Fact,” said Billy. 

“But ’er father’s a policeman an’ she knows ’ow ter play the 
pianner.” 

“What o’ thet? Didn't Cock knock up eighty-seven aginst the 
Red Stars?” 

rs 


“T reckon ’e’s as good as what she is.” 
» ares 


“Look art! "Ere comes Mitchie . . . after your pencil, I expect.” 

The warning came too late. I was seized. Four boys held me by 
the arms and legs, while another went through my pockets. My pencil 
was taken from me, and I stood by while the young freebooters fought 
among themselves for the first of it. They wrote their letters against the 
wall of the playground, and their friends stood round in an admiring 
semi-circle and read out each word as it was written. When a smaller 
boy ventured to approach the group, he was cuffed and driven away 
with contumely. Orthographical difficulties were referred to me. 

When the last letter had been indited, my pencil was restored to me 
and I was commanded to “sling my tross.” 
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Instead of doing so, I followed them at a distance ; for my soul was 
filled with indefinable longing to share in the unaccustomed romance of 
their weird proceedings. They approached the entrance to the girls’ 
playground, outside which some of the Sixth Standard were playing 
“hopscotch.” The Sixth Standard was chiefly remarkable for frocks 
that had become too small for it ; a tendency to indulge in indiscriminate 
slapping ; cheap necklaces ; and an exaggerated anxiety to make the 
most of the few schooldays remaining to it. 

It was curious to note how the demeanour of the boys altered as 
they drew nearer to the girls. They turned the corner at a hand gallop ; 
at a distance of one hundred yards they began to walR; at eighty yards 
the stiffness departed from their limbs and they slouched ; at fifty yards 
they stopped and held a consultation ; then they advanced with bent 
heads, in silence, blushing. 

Their near approach paralysed the girls, so that they stopped their 
game and stood, staring stolidly. Then, as the boys dashed suddenly 
into their midst, they scattered, screaming shrilly, and ran away up the 
road. | 

Each boy pursued the maiden of his choice; and when he had 
caught her, pressed the letter he had prepared into her hand and fled 
incontinently. 

All re-assembled at the corner. The girls re-assembled higher up the 
road and read their letters in concert. One, more audacious than the 
rest, turned and kissed her hand to the boys. The boys broke into 
grins thereat. 

“ Let’s go after ’em,” said one. 

And, in an instant, there was another stampede. This time, the 
boys, when they caught the girls, knocked them about a little, but quite 
sociably 

The various engagements were published in the afternoon. The 
happy lovers were sedulously chaffed by us until we saw that they liked 
it; then we chaffed them no more. 

Still no thought of emulation stirred me. It was not until I heard 
that Billy Wills had written to Martha Simpson and been accepted by 
her that the idea of falling in love on my own account gripped me. 

Billy himself came and confided in me. 

“ Don’t tell anybody if I tell yer,” said he. 

“ Awri,” I responded. 

“T’m secretly engaged ter Martha Simpson,” he said. 
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“ So all the fellers tell me,” I remarked. 

But he failed to perceive the gentle sarcasm. 

I left him and pondered. It was universally admitted that between 
Billy and myself there was a great gulf fixed. Mentally, socially, and 
physically he was my inferior. I could lick him with one hand; his 
size in boots was one and a half less than mine; and my “conquer” 
had vanquished seventy-three other “conquers” as compared with his 
measly “ forty-nine.” 

I found it a difficult matter to fall in love. But much can be done 
by perseverance, and at last the first faint flutterings of a passion fora 
girl with black Hair named Mary Wayte, stirred within my breast. I 
wrote a letter and gave it to her with my own hand. She took it and 
laughed. I heard her laughing as I ran away and I was troubled. My 
love changed to hate. I turned and she was showing my letter to the 
other girls. They were all laughing Presently, one of them approached 
me, bearing my letter. 

“Mary Wayte sez you kin take yer stinkin’ Ictter,” said Mary 
Wayte’s emissary, throwing. the missive down before me. “ An’ she 
ain’t agoin’ ter ’ave nuffink ter do wiv yer. Ax’ I don’t blame ’er !” 

Clearly, this was a case of pique. 

I picked up the letter. It was written on a proper sheet of notepaper, 
and there were at least five words in it containing three syllables. It 


had cost me a headache; and even my elder sister, who was compara- 
tively grown-up and sympathetic, could not understand it. 

My sister said, when I told her what had happencd : 

“Why don’t you ’ave little Nina?” 

“Becos she ain’t little,” I replied with asperity. “ An’ she’s got sech 
a silly name.” 


“TI can spell it for yer if yer wanner write to ’er,” my sister said. I 
do not know why she said this. 

“ Do you think she’d ’ave me?” I asked, doubtfully. 

“T’m sure she would,” said my sister. 

I said I would think over it ; and did. 

Insensibly, I found the idea gaining possession of me. After all, I 
theught I might do worse. Nina was not so bad. She looked almost 
pretty, at a distance. 

That night I waited for her outside her door, and when she came out 
to get the supper-beer, I accosted her. 

She thought I was going to play some practical joke on her. 
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“Tf you touch me I'll go straight an’ tell yer mother,” she said. 

I thought of abandoning my enterprise. 

“T ain’t agoin’ ter touch yer,” I said. | 

“Well, go away, then,” she exclaimed, shrinking against the wall 
and drawing up one leg. . 

I said no more, but handed her the letter I had originally prepared 
for Mary. I had scratched out “ Mary ” and substituted “ Nina.” She 
took the letter, and I ran away. 

On the following day our engagement was formally announced. 

But I was not happy. Nina was an awkward girl to love. It was 
impossible to kiss her without her consent because She was so tall and 
stiff. If I put my arm round her waist she invariably threw it away, 
saying I made her hot. If I pressed her hand she told me to mind her 
“ gathered finger.” She was an impossible girl altogether. So that I 
was not sorry when she discovered that she no longer loved me. 


EDWIN W. PUGH. 
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THE NEW JOURNALISM 


Y the New Journalism, I take it, we mean that easy personal style, 

B that trick of bright colloquial language, that wealth of intimate 

and picturesque detail, and that determination to arrest, amuse, 

or startle, which has transformed our Press during the last fifteen years. 

We also mean, I think, a certain readiness to adopt all sorts of methods, 

including some that have hitherto been confined to cheap shops, so that, 

ere long, we shall not be surprised to find even The Times giving away 
the equivalent for a screw of tea or tobacco with every copy sold. 

This New Spirit- has his good aspects. Old journals are not near 
such easy reading as our own. Expression is cultivated, and crispness 
of style has usurped the throne of the long-winded platitude ; but every 
new departure is bound to have the faults of its qualities, and in the 
Press these tempt one to wonder if the qualities may not prove to be 
dearly bought. Even Zhe Times does not “dare to be dull,” so boldly 
as of old, and the most are ever in deadly fear of offering anything that 
shall be beyond the calibre of the “ man in the street.” It is no doubt 
with some idea of enabling this ingenuous person, with the ladies of 
his family, to set a standard, that he is allowed an innings now and 
then, and under the guise of correspondence, is set to exemplify how 
personal and confidential in tone and how paltry in taste he wishes 
- journalism to be. 

In great measure the New Journalist has created the trade by which 
he lives. Halfpenny morning and evening dailies have sprung up on 
all sides, with penny, twopenny, threepenny, and sixpenny weeklies, 
devoted to the needs of every class, sex, age, and temperament. To 
stand before a railway bookstall and attempt a choice is equal to 
reading a leading article. The headlines alone may be said to constitute 
a liberal education. “Let us be entertaining or die” might be the 
motto of the most: especially of the evening and the weekly issues, 
where the new order is best exemplified. On a journey last week, a 
friend supplied me with two sixpenny illustrated papers. They con- 
tained eight interviews between them. Now, time was when the 
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interview was justified upon the plea that it was calculated to gratify 
intelligent curiosity ; that it gave an insight into the individuality of 
conspicuous people, and allowed them an opportunity of supplementing 
information already in the hands of the public by informal explanation ; 
or that it placed before us clearly the principles of some interesting 
discovery or creation. But the important personages have been sucked 
dry long since ; remarkable characters do not crop up in proportion to 
the demand for them ; so a list that has started merrily enough tails off 
to any mediocrity who o’ertops his fellows by an inch. During that 
afternoon in a railway carriage I had time to work steadily through 
those revelations offered for the week’s acceptance. The most were 
concerned with actors and actresses whose names conveyed little to 
my mind. Here was interviewed a lady who rides a spotted horse at 
some circus, and there were given two portraits, with intimate details 
of a she-Parisian whose claim on the public attention consists in being 
handsome and notorious. Anybody interested in the description of a 
palm-treed flat with Liberty draperies, or in the not remarkable tastes 
and the by no means original opinions of second-rate burlesque 
actresses, would have found plenty to inform and amuse. Interesting 
suggestion or word of wit there was none. The opening sentences of 
one interview did indeed raise brief expectations. “It is not easy to 
write an interview,” it began, “when you have been holding your sides 
with laughter. So-and-so has never ceased saying quaint things in his. 
own inimitable way.” I glanced forward eagerly, but all the quaint 
things had been left to the imagination. 

Perhaps, however, the change is little for the better, when the trivial 
gives place to the sensational. A list was compiled a short time since 
of the headlines in a single issue of an evening print. What an 
impression it gave of the way in which correspondents hunt for horrors, 
and the gusto with which each fresh morsel of misery or crime is added 
to the bag! Such is their“ nose for news” that on the day when a 
poor young member of the Upper House was killed out shooting, by 
the discharge of his own gun, the house where he was staying was full 
of them before the dead body could be brought home. Allied to this 
enterprise—(shall I say?)—is an impertinent, prying curiosity, about 
which it is hard to speak with moderation. A few months since the 
Czar of Russia died. It was a lingering death, full. of melancholy 
circumstance, surrounded by a devoted family, and nursed by a-broken- 
hearted wife. Everything was there to enlist the public sympathy, and 

O02 
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to raise a legitimate wish for particulars. But the bounds*of good 
taste (to say the least) were overstepped by a paper which published 
a print of the Czar’s last moments, “ from details supplied by an eye- 
witness,” in which each figure in a kneeling group was identified by 
means of numerals. Few who saw but must have echoed the words 
of a certain working man who stigmatised it in my hearing as “onfeeling 
and ondelicate.” In effect, are public men and their families to be 
allowed no private feelings? Can the deepest moments of life and 
death claim no immunity? How would such heartless intrusion be 
treated by one of ourselves? What would have been the feelings in 
like case of the proprietor of that journal if he had been told that the 
parting look of himself and his wife, his last labouring instants, the 
agony of the children gathered round him, would be reproduced and 
hawked about at the street corner? We know all about the fierce 
light that beats upon a throne, and great pictures have been painted 
of the death of royal personages and great statesmen. But they came 
after an interval of years, and laid no claim to be exact representations. 
They were dignified records of historical events, not snapshots with a 
kodak. 

Nor are private persons exempt. Many whose position makes them 
noticeable can scarce endure the constant spying and badgering of the 
society papers, the being unable to walk up Piccadilly without finding 
their movements, their looks, their clothes, all chronicled. Last year 
a harmless member of society was gibbeted by name as being “very 
dowdy this year; she used to be handsome, but has quite gone off.” 
The poor lady went to a luncheon party, and, while she was waiting 
for her hostess, she took up the journal and read these pleasant and 
reassuring comments on her personal appearance. In another case, 
a man, whose sole crime consisted in being heir to a great name, was 
on the eve of a proposal, and had the pleasure of seeing himself quoted 
as “sitting out all the evening” with “Milly,” or “Nelly,” or some 
figment of the writer’s brain. The young lady saw it too, and, as her 
name happened to be neither Milly nor Nelly, it was for some time no 
laughing matter. And this did not occur in any paper that Messrs. 
Smith taboo, but in the best read of the society prints. Now, the 
extreme instance of to-day is the commonplace of to-morrow. What is 
there to hinder this delightful development till we arrive at something like 
this, which I read in a journal printed in the United States: “ Miss Hattie 
P. Peck and Mr. Eli Washington Doty have been wandering for the last 
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three evenings down by the Creek ; we guess our readers may fix 
their wedding garments”? The prospectus of an English newspaper 
recently announced among its attractions “ Articles by a lady journalist 
of title and a series of sporting articles by a judge.” This is con- 
temptible enough ; but is there really much to choose between this 
example and the publication of a series of banal contributions, which 
appealed to the public on the sole ground that they were written by a 
defaulting person strongly suspected of swindling ? 

The comments upon public men show a decided tendency to hark 
back to the days of Gillray and Rowlandson. We read reiterated 
mockery of the unwieldiness of one statesman, of his “turning purple 
with blushes,” of the trembling hands and nervous smiles of another. 
Personal insults levelled at men whose hands are tied are merely 
despicable. Only an ill-behaved child, who ought to be whipped, 
makes such cheerful observations as “What a red nose you've got”; 
and why should just such criticism be allowed in print? An art critic 
writes thus of certain living artists, but he gives the names in full: 
“ Whose portraits are more vulgar than Mr. A.’s?_ B. is as wretched an 
artist as ever wielded a brush, and from his abominable brush we know 
nothing more abominable than his portrait of Lady C.” And on the 
very next page criticism is characterised as a subtle and delicate art! 
In literary reviews a want of sense of proportion and a desperate effort 
at smartness result in the exhibition of a violence which has little in 
common with helpful and intelligent criticism. 

Those who have known the school-boy at home will casily recall 
the flow of sparkling jokes which, gilded with the glamour and high 
spirits of youth, have such a brilliant success with “mademoiselle and 
the girls” at the schoolroom tea-table in the holidays. All the old 
associations are revived when you pick up your evening paper, and 
find its leading articles equipped with such headings as “ Proderation 
and Mogress,” “ Faure-warned,” “The Briggs of Sighs,” “Bet, Better, 
Bettist,” &c., &c. This is, of course, mere skittishness ; whereas the 
minute and particular reporting of divorce cases and sensational trials 
is cruel and vile. The deadly whiteness, the painful flushing, the sobs, 
the faltering denials, the swooning of some miserable woman forced to 
drag off in public the last rags of honour and respect—it is certain, I 
say, that there are ghouls who like this sort of carrion; and there are 
plenty of journalists to “howk” in the general graveyard for them. 
Or take the case of a common murderer. “READ LOOKS PALE AND 
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-ANxIOUS” was a headline one inspired: being on trial for his neck, 
the wretch was regarded as fair game! I maintain that this sort of 
thing is not to be dignified by the name of newsmongering: it is 
creating and pandering to an evil appetite, and if we can do nothing 
to prevent it we can at least call it by its right name. 

The ladies’ page is an almost inevitable feature. I have not yet 
.seen it in The Times, but I quite expect to do so. The leading daily 
papers have an occasional column, and all but the most serious among 
the weeklies think it incumbent on them to satisfy the feminine appetite 
with a little babble about clothes and knicknacks. We all know these 
effusions: the illustrations of a blouse and a bonnet, the second-rate 
society tone, the admixture of smart names, the assumption of high 
fashion and flippant frivolity. The writers take a bewitching pose as 
dear little silly daughters of Eve ; they preach the time-honoured gospel 
that a woman, if she be truly charming, may be as vain and as ignorant 
as she will, providing she be pretty and well dressed. Now, it is an 
article of faith with the average editor, that the average woman cares 
only for dress. To this belief he clings. It is impossible to deny the 
low tone taken of what is known as the Women’s Movement by most 
existing journals. It is not, as a rule, the work of any individual woman 
that is singled out for censure. Such new women—new, that is, in the 
sense of doing something that women have not hitherto attempted, 
making practicable a wider life and opening up new aims and aspira- 
tions: such women as Florence Nightingale, Octavia Hill, Elizabeth 
Garrett Anderson, or Miss Cons, all new women in their day—compel 
approval and are praised with no ungenerous hand. Attacks are made, 
skits written, and ridicule is lavished on women as a body. 

I may not deny that ridicule is a fair weapon, and satire a whole- 
some test; nor that women deserve much of the criticism they have 
received. Not without reason are they taxed with lack of humour, and 
for want of this saving salt they are perpetually inflicting injury on the 
causes they espouse. They push theories to conclusions the comedy 
of which they neither appreciate nor perceive. They write in a way 
which disgusts, while it diverts, healthy-minded folk. Here and there 
they contrive to make themselves a laughing-stock by extravagant 
and unsuitable behaviour, necessitating hideous and ridiculous attire. 
Oftener still, they seem to think that to be properly in earnest you 
must be a bore; and it has been well said, that the intense, solemnity 
with which’ they take themselves is one of the chief reasons why 
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they have hitherto found it impossible to get the world to take them 
seriously. But,when all is said and done, the monotonous temper, the 
narrowness, the common-mindedness remain with those who, looking 
round on the world as it is, can still pretend to believe that all the 
mistakes and failings and surface absurdities have nothing behind 
that is worthy of attention and sympathy, nothing that tends more- 
over, to make a sensible alteration in the affairs of the country. We 
want more writers to give a fair share of intelligent attention to the 
doings of women; to approach the matter in the spirit of The Daly 
Chronicle, whose recognition on these lines all women may gratefully 
acknowledge. I can well imagine a journalist who may happen to 
read these pages, taking out his pocket pen and beginning in the 
time-worn strain: “The New Woman has fallen foul of the New 
Journalism.” Wholesome mockery clears the air ; but to talk and write 
as if only a small and noisy band of women were taking action, apart 
from the mass of womanhood, is to be grossly wanting in perception. 
It is as though you were to stand upon the shore and count the 
breaking waves, but fail to connect them with the flood of quiet waters 
stretching far behind, and setting irresistibly to shore. Of course, I 
shall be told that it is the demand which creates the supply: that an 
editor is only at his post to forestall and crystallise the taste of the 
readers. Of course, too, it is the business of a successful editor to 
divine whither the currents are setting. But no one can divine these 
currents in their variety, who has not something of their quality in 
himself. It depends, therefore, to a great extent upon the hand at 
the helm, whether the higher and sounder or the more ignoble 
tendencies are accentuated. 

I am told that the readers of these’ papers are largely journalists 
themselves, who buy them to see what is in vogue, and that they all 
patronise each other’s. This reminds one of the islanders who eked 
out a precarious living by taking in each other's washing. Among 
the mass of readers are some foolish and frivolous, and some who 
“know the good and yet the ill pursue ;” but all alike are being care- 
fully trained to a distaste for intellectual exertion, a dread of being 
bored, a need for mental relaxation, and a coarse habitual tickling of 
the senses. At first the supply was easy, but the appetite has grown 
by what it feeds upon, and—at any rate in the lower forms of journalism 
—it is spoiled for better food, Like Frankenstein, journalists have 
created a monster who tyranhises the Press, and forces them to slave 
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and strain against each other, and to have recourse to unworthy 
methods in the effort to satisfy those who cry “ give, give.” 

The questions of the puffery and log-rolling are wide, and have been 
a good deal aired of late. Let me give one little incident of my own 
knowledge. A young artist, engraver, &c., received a visit from the 
representative of an illustrated weekly paper, who asked leave to use 
some of his heads at two guineas apiece. The artist, being of a sus- 
picious nature, asked what return he was supposed to make, and 
signified that he never condescended to advertising. “ Perhaps,” was 
the reply, “you would like to buy a leading article on your work, price 
five guineas?” That this should be even possible! 

Probably good journalism was never so good as now. The writer 
comes more directly to the reader than of old ; individualism is allowed 
fuller play ; simplicity and truth are encouraged ; shibboleths are at a 
discount ; charming essays and studies abound ; and no pains are spared 
to secure excellence. But competition may go too far; and, in effect, 
the craze for novelty and excitement threatens to minimize the effect 
of much that is admirable. An editor of considerable standing said 
lately to a contributor, “I don’t want wit, I don’t want fancy, I don’t 
even want grammar. Give me sensation.” And in.a desperate attempt 
at compliance, reasonable beings write columns for other beings pre- 
sumably reasonable to read, dealing with such topics as the experience 
of a lady dressed as a housemaid, or a flower-girl, or a ballet dancer. 
Not, mind you, an intelligent enquiry into or criticism upon the lives, 
difficulties, or prospects of any class of workers, but a mere empty 
description! As a good deal of soil in this direction is still virgin, 
I am surprised that more journalists have not taken situations in 
great houses. “The Private Life of a Duchess by Her First Footman” 
would make a noble headline, while the “ Revelations of an Amateur 
Butcher” might thrill the housekeeping world with a real knowledge of 
the cook’s perquisites. 

No class will sympathise with these remarks so keenly as the great 
army of journalists itself. Many of these dislike and despise the stuff 
they are obliged to produce ; they resent a demand which stifles all that 
is best in them, and leaves them no room for development: this even 
when they are not as the employees of the Jew sweater, and do slop- 
work mechanically, without pride and with not much pay. Too often 
they have little skill and little training, but what originality they have 
is worn down and rubbed out of them. The bad want better teaching, 
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the good want better leaders. For with all the talent and with all the 
brilliancy, there is an absence of deep conviction, of high aims and 
worthy sympathies, in the work of the Press, though its power is at 
its height; and these things, with sound sense, are more than cver 
important. What, in effect, are plain men and women to think of the 
principles of leading papers which, trying week after week to foist a 
new standard of morality upon the public, cant the worst sort of cant 
about Puritanism, weep hysterical tears over the dividends of a place 
of so-called entertainment, and drivel over what they are pleased to 
call “the innocent gaiety of the people”? What is to be said of the 
taste, to say nothing of the humanity, of writers who, after denying 
and sneering for weeks at horrors whose existence is only too well 
established, describe the appearance of a party of unhappy refugecs 
as “in their massacre war paint”? What would have been thought 
of the inhabitants of any civilised country who had thus greeted the 
survivors of Cawnpore? 

With much that is witty and stirring and literary, one sometimes 
suspects a want of backbone, an absence of that quality of character, 
which in the long run controls the minds of men to better purpose than 
intellect itself. By all means be entertaining, moving, exciting, but do 
not over-reach yourself and imperil all by sacrificing reality and 
earnestness. To work sensation threadbare is to make little effect 
when a real sensation comes. To take habitually a cynical tone and 
impute mean motives to others, is to carry no weight in the case of a 
strong indictment. On the other hand (and with all that has been said, 
examples in point are not lacking), to uphold a standard, to disdain to 
prey upon and pander to the more paltry side of human nature, and 
to be not afraid to recognise and reach towards that nobler self which 
lies in each of us, is to ensure.a wider hearing and to command an 
enduring influence. That way lies the true success ! 


EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS. 





TWO WAYS OF COLONISING 


N 1720 Father Bobé, a Frenchman and a priest, drew up a Mémoire 
| containing a modest statement of the claims of his countrymen 
on the continent of America. Few documents are more French 
—few, that is, combine more completely a certain plausibility in words 
and skin-deep appearance of logic, with profound practical. absurdity. 
The case, as stated by le Pére Bobé, was something like this. France 
acquired a right to all that. part of the mainland of North America 
which was not in the actual possession of Spain. . She achieved this feat 
by virtue of the voyage of Verrazano the Florentine, who sailed. for 
King Francis I in or about 1524. Itis true that Cabot had been on the 
coast with English ships twenty-seven years before, but that was a detail 
of no importance, and was naturally passed over without mention by 
Father Bobé. It is also true that Verrazano’s voyage is in the last 
degree obscure; that we have but dubious authority for it; that he 
certainly made no settlement, and that he vanishes from history imme- 
diately afterwards, leaving only the shadow of a name, and a problem 
of the minor kind for historians to guess over. Perhaps he was the 
Juan Florin, ze., Florentine, whom the Spaniards are said to have 
hanged for piracy in those years, or he was shipwrecked among cannibal 
savages, and by them eaten, or he escaped these perils to die some other 
death by rope, sword, water, or disease. Nobody knows what the truth 
may be, nor was it essential to the argument of the Pére Bobé. 

Let it, then, be allowed that Verrazano did sail for King Francis ; 
that he coasted the northern continent, anchoring here and there 
between widely separate though somewhat ill-defined latitudes, and 
that his voyage gave France a clear right to all such parts of the 
main as were not in the actual possession of Spaniards. Then certain 
consequences follow. It is obvious to a right reasoner that all English 
settlements on the coast are of the nature of invasions of French 
territory. All charters granted by English kings to the Virginia 
Company or Lord Proprietors are null and void. Le Pére Bobé did 
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not find it necessary to rely only on first principles to prove his case. 
He was able to refer triumphantly to the Treaty of St. Germain of 
1632, which stipulated for the restoration of all British conquests to 
France. Englishmen, with their usual dishonesty, professed to believe 
that this applied only to the seizure of the French settlement in Canada 
by David Kirke. But this is only one proof more of their incorrigible 
habits of chicane. Since all the continent outside of the Spanish 
possessions belonged to France, all English settlements ought clearly 
to have been understood as included among the conquests to be 
restored according to the Treaty of St. Germain. The force of this 
contention is further increased by the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht 
of 1713. In this Treaty it is explicitly provided that. Acadia, from 
the Kennebec eastward, shall be ceded to England. This implies, by 
every rule of French diplomatic logic, that nothing belonged, properly 
speaking, to England except what had been expressly ceded—namely, 
Acadia, which we now call Nova Scotia. 

The Pére Bobé was a reasunable man. He saw that New England, 
Virginia, and the Carolinas, contained a population already numbered 
by hundreds of thousands—planters, farmers, traders, shipbuilders, and 
fishermen. The removal of these intruders into territory which on 
sound principles belonged to.some twenty thousand French trappers, 
nuns, Jesuits, Capuchins, Government officials, and soldiers, would, he 
allowed, present practical difficulties. To avert them he proposed a 
compromise in which France would display her customary generosity, 
and England would have an opportunity of acquiring at last a real 
title to the lands she had seized by force and fraud. The good 
father’s plan—no less remarkable for sagacity than for Christian 
charity—was simple. Let England restore Acadia, and then the Most 
Christian King of France would cede to her all that territory between 
the Alleghanies and the sea, of which she already had unjust possession. 

Such was the modest proposal of Father Bobé. It would be wrong 
to laugh at him, for he could not help being French, and so reasoning 
like a Frenchman. Besides he was plainly a simple-minded man with 
a kind heart, and he ended his treatise with a rather touching conviction 
that he had constructed an unanswerable argument. If he threatened 
the English with dreadful consequences should they prove contumacious, 
it was all for their good, and in order to avert the effusion of Christian 
blood. Moreover, mere laughter would be uncritical. Father Bobé 
by.no means stood alone. The views he expressed are to be found set 
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forth in State papers, and the French acted on them throughout the 
eighteenth century, as far as the character of their Government in 
those generations allowed. He was the M. Delcassé or M. Porcher of 
his time. As he was then, so the French colonial party are now. As 
French ideas, claims, and methods were then, so they are now. There- 
fore the Mémoire of Father Bobé, and that whole fight between England 
and France in America, of which it forms a humble part, are no mere 
matters of historical curiosity. We have Father Bobé still with us, and 
shall have while there are “ Hinterlands” to be occupied. 

The story has been just retold by Mr, Justin Winsor, in his 
Struggle in America between England and France, 1607-1763. (London: 
Sampson Low.) It cannot be said that the matter is new, or the book 
of the kind which is to be described as necessary. Neither is it per- 
spicuous in arrangement, nor faultless in style. A writer who says that 
“There was a fundament of English policy which, at first blush, 
seemed to place the English on a better footing with the aborigines, 
but events hardly showed a constant advantage in it,” is obviously 
capable of using words very oddly. But Mr. Justin Winsor’s book is 
useful as a collection of facts. It is profusely illustrated with con- 
temporary maps. This is a help which ought to be considered indis- 
pensable to every history, since, as Mr. Freeman taught, nothing is 
more misleading than the use of the modern map in the study of old 
disputes over territory. Mr. Winsor’s book, in short, can be used with 
profit by a reader who wishes to understand the nature of French 
colonial enterprise—which, let it be remembered once more, is not a 
dead question, but a very living one, though the scene of our contro- 
versies has shifted from America to Africa; and, it may be added, from 
India (which lies outside of Mr. Winsor’s field) to the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula, 

It is curious, and also encouraging, to notice how completely from 
the first the cleverness was on one side and the success on the other. 
If the power of making plausible statements of claim, and construct- 
ing imposing schemes of Empire could have given France America, 
or for that matter India, she ought to have swept us out again and 
again. The sea power was, no doubt, a mighty element on our side. 
As things turned out it decided the victory. Its commanding influence 
is not to be disputed. Yet if the French had added the one practical 
faculty they wanted to the many they possessed, our sea power, 
overwhelming as it was, could not have prevented them from dividing 
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the continent with us, perhaps from carrying out Father Bobé’s notable 
scheme for mewing the English up between the Alleghanies and the 
sea. If the superiority of our Navy in the Seven Years’ War enabled 
us to sweep the French from the continent of North America, it was 
because, when once the reinforcements from Europe were cut off, the 
preponderance of strength on our side was so great that the end was 
but a matter of time. In 1757 the total French population, including 
monks and nuns, Capuchins and Jesuits, Government officials, soldiers, 
and slaves, in Canada and Louisiana, may have been some ninety 
thousand. At that time our plantations contained certainly a million 
and a quarter, perhaps a million and a half, of inhabitants. When 
once they were shut off from help from home, and the English were 
reinforced by good troops led by Amherst and Wolfe, the case of the 
French was desperate. But then why were they only ninety thousand ? 
They had been at work as long as we. The population of France, 
which now exceeds ours by a mere trifle, was then twice as great. If 
the French had emigrated in proportion to their numbers, if they had 
opened their colonies to the Italian and the German Roman Catholic, 
as we did to the Huguenot and the Protestant of the Palatinate, they 
might in 1757 have had a population of three millions in their American 
dominions. Not all our sea power would have enabled us to conquer 
a people of that size led by Montcalm and Vandreuil. We must not 
make a “blessed Mesopotamia” of the sea power. It accounts for 
much, but it does not account for everything, and may become mis- 
leading to him who repeats its mere name as a formula which explains 
all mysteries. 

The French could scheme Colonial Empires, mark out fine 
boundaries on the map, lay fine plans, send out explorers, build 
forts—do everything except fill the territory they had taken to them- 
selves. All those qualities of foresight and statesmanship which were 
so deplorably wanting to us they had and to spare. There were 
many daring, capable men among them. Explorers, missionaries, and 
Colonial Governors they could produce in abundance—worthy sons 
of the brilliant, adventurous, chivalrous France of old. There was a 
dark side to the picture in the bitter personal feuds of the leaders, and 
the working of that base Celtic and Southern vice of envy which 
ruined many leaders, and brought some to a violent end. Yet we had 
our corresponding faults, and the French might have outlived the effects 
of theirs if they could but have colonised. That, however, they could 
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not do. The one thing the Frenchmen could not do with a colony 
was to fill’ it. ‘Therefore their colonies were a hollow show—a great 
parade of paper claims, a line of frontier forts, and behind them— 
nothing. © 

The contrast presented by the English colonies is great. Here 
theré is no foresight on the part of the Governors. No grandiose 
schemes, no statesmanlike plans marking out with “ample room and 
verge enough” the bounds of an Empire. Companies of merchant 
adventurers, and Court nobles who had obtained charters from the 
King, worked each to their own end. They had no common aim, no 
general direction. Each worked for his own hand. But both cleared 
the forest, drained the marsh, brought the land under the plough, 
planted men upon it. Towns sprung up, and trade, ships were built, 
and a great fishing industry flourished. It is true that they scrambled 
along living from hand to mouth, and that sooner or later the proprietor, 
be he company or noble, was pushed aside by the colonists he had 
brought in. There is little enough that is attractive in the communities 
that took their places. They were selfish, narrow-minded, jealous of 
the Crown, intensely provincial, but they were alive, and they formed 
the raw material of a nation. A collision between them and the 
French was inevitable sooner or later. It was the preliminary of 
the no less inevitable collision which was one day to come between 
them and the Crown. 

’ The French saw it coming, and in their way prepared for it. Before 
they had cleared ground enough to feed a cow, their agents were 
pushing through the valleys of the Ohio, and the Mississippi, to shut 
in the English. Canada at one end, and Louisiana at the other, might 
be grovelling in poverty which was sometimes merely squalid; but was 
often picturesque in a semi-savage fashion. At headquarters there was 
a superfluity of Government officers, friars, Jesuits, and soldiers, all 
intent on barring the road to the English. Spain herself never carried 
out the policy of the dog in the manger one half so thoroughly. The 
Spanish colonies were at least something more than a line of forts, and 
behind them’ an empty wilderness. The French colonies were nothing 
else. They could make no use of the desert except to send trappers 
into it who took native squaws, and produced a half-breed race with 
the vices of hoth ancestors. If they strove to shut out the English 
colonist it was not because they could’ make any use of the territory 
themselves, but merely to shut him out. They were not over choice 
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in their methods. Diplomatists wrangled over the terms of treaties. 
Governors disputed and claimed. The “habitants” who: could ‘not 
work could murder, and were always ready for a foray within the 
English bounds, French missionaries could let loose the Indian 
tomahawk, and did so repeatedly. Our methods were not quite clean, 
We, too, could debauch the Indian and set him on the war path against 
our white rivals; But the difference is profound. between the two sides. 
If we were gréedy it was with the greed of the workman who grasps 
at the material he can use. With the Frenchman it was the greed of 
vanity, the grasping of sterile insolence, the ambition of an ostentatious, 
idle, beggarly pride, which could not.work, but would spare no effort of 
violence to prevent others from working. The crash had to come, and 
in the Seven Years’ War it came. The shapeless monster on the 
English side of the line who was so inferior in symmetry and on paper 
to his French enemy, but who had the one needful quality of life, put 
his great, clumsy shoulder to the artfully constructed barrier of pre- 
tensions, and with one heavy effort levelled it with the ground. 

I have said that the story is encouraging, because there are some 
among us who are terribly concerned at our want of a plan, of a 
scheme, of foresight, of all that the French had and have, but we 


neither had nor have. The want is perhaps not so seriously. It was 
not by schemes laid in Government offices that the English race has 
overrun the world, but by sending out swarms of colonist adventurers, 
by advancing on the line of least resistance, by striking its roots into 


the soil wherever it found .a space to settle, and by drawing thence 
fresh strength for the next advance. 


It is well to remember this now when we are again confronted in 
Africa and the Indo-Chinese Peninsula with just such a barrier as was 
set up before our fathers in America and in India, Once more the 
French are intent on having colonies, and they have other Father 
Bobés to state their claims. These “ publicists ” are prepared to demon- 
strate that whole continents belong to France because this or the other 
French traveller has crossed them, The pretension of old, which was 
to confine the English between the Alleghanies and the sea, has its 
equivalent in the effort to shut the interior of Africa to the Niger Com- 
pany. ‘The claim on the valley of the Mississippi has its copy in the 
valley of the Mekong. And the comparison does not end there. In 
the nineteenth, as in the eighteenth century, the French can do every- 
thing with a colony except provide it with colonists. Governors and 
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soldiers they can send in abundance. Their forts spring up over 
hundreds of miles. Colonel Archinard is just such another as the 
first French explorers of America. It would be absurd in an English- 
man to belittle Colonel Archinard. He has done good work as far as 
he himself is concerned—has endured heat and hard marching, has 
encountered and outmanceuvred the wiles of savages, has fought, and 
that to some purpose. It is not his fault if nothing remains of his 
labours save a string of forts crossing a waste of lazy black savagery. 
His part was to open the way to the trader and settler. If they do not 
come it is because France cannot send them out. She never did it well, 
and now she does it less than ever. There are no cadets de famille in 
France now who have a fortune to make in a new world. The parents 
take care of that, and also to scrape together the sous for the one son 
they allow themselves. While he has the sous, or a small place, he will 
not go beyond the reach of cafés, and the liturgies of the Goddess of 
Lubricity. The French peasant never would go unless forced, and now 
that he owns the land there is no forcing him. Besides, why should he? 
France, with a population which is tending to diminish, is so far from 
being in a position to throw out swarms that it has to invite a great 
immigration of Belgians and Italians to get its work done. It cannot 
as much as settle Algeria, which lies right opposite to it on the other 
side of the Mediterranean. The Spaniard, who can still colonise, 
swarms there, but not the Frenchman. So French colonies are still “a 
beggarly display of empty boxes.” They take Cochin China, and cafés 
arise and government offices, but no trade. An Englishman casts his 
eye on a convenient place in the Straits of Malacca, and creates Singa- 
pore, the centre of a great trade, where three generations ago there was 
nothing. ° : 

Be it observed, too, that the motive is always the same—to shut the 
road to the Englishman. The story of M. Mizon ought really not to be 
forgotten. It was only yesterday that this person started out to do a 
damage to the English in the Niger country. He avowed his intention 
openly, and for that reason he was provided with means by his admir- 
ing countrymen. They gave him a lunch, or perhaps it was only a 
“punch of honour.” Quite distinguished people came, and they 
applauded M. Mizon for his intention of injuring the English. Let us 
imagine such a thing happening at the Geographical Society. What a 
clamour would arise in Paris, what scolding on the Boulevards, what 
gripping of the sword hilt, and eloquent protests from the Quai d’Orsay. 
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We made no clamour and gripped no sword hilt. When your rival is 
an ass and a fool, and a prating coxcomb, it is as well not to imitate 
him. But it is also as well not to fail to take note of him, and te 
remember that the wish, and the intention to do mischief are there. 

Since M. Mizon we have had the last French treaty with China. It 
is the old story.’ Here again France is aiming at cutting the road te 
the Englishman—in this case the road to Yunnan. There can be no 
other purpose, for France has nothing of her own to open the road for. 
It is quite in keeping with our two-and-a-half centuries of French 
colonial rivalry, that part of the territory over which France proposes to 
stretch her hand belongs by a prior claim to England. Part of the Shan 
country which she proposes to annex was ceded by us to China on the 
distinct condition that it went to no third party. If China withdraws 
the territory reverts to us. But there is the French claim, and there 
soon will be the French posts pushing on. 

There is something very exasperating in this continual meeting with 
the dog in the manger when you go out to work. To have to share 
with the German who is pushing and grasping enough is a loss, and a 
nuisance. But at least he can colonise and can work. Besides, you can 
make an arrangement with him, while there is no arrangement to be 
made with France. It is the peculiar pretentiousness of the French 
colonial claim, the openly-avowed spirit of hostility which animates it 
which makes it so insufferable. The German may not be an over- 
scrupulous rival, as everybody knows when he is civil it is because he is 
lying, but at least he professes to be intent on doing good to himself, 
and he is, we believe, telling the truth. But the Frenchman parades his 
intention of doing harm to us. No colonial venture from which the 
element of injury to be done to England is absent has the smallest 
chance of securing his favour. He has a great field in Algeria, but it 
lies neglected, another in Tunis, but he makes no use of it. Let, how- 
ever, some M. Mizon, some M. Delcassé, come forward with a scheme 
for shutting the Royal Niger Company off from Bornu, or cutting the 
road from Upper Burmah to Yunnan, and the Frenchman is all ears. 
Punches of honour are lavished on the patriot, the eloquence of 
Le Vicomte Melchior de Vogué pours forth, and not only so, but “ our 
France” contributes a modicum of money. He can do nothing with 
what he grasps: France has no settlers to send out, and her traders 
are too bound in routine, too wedded to the little, safe, peddling 
ready-money transaction, which brings in the little, safe, peddling profit, 
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to face the risks of colonial trade. But she has MM. Mizons who can 
rush into “Hinterlands” and make treaties with negro chiefs who 
cannot read. Then they can build a fort, and warn off all comers. We 
do not have to share with him, for he makes nothing. But he stands 
in our way, and it is the prevailing desire to stand in our way that takes 
him there. For this reason it is that French colonial enterprise has, 
and always has had, its peculiar character of provocation and insult. 
For this reason, too, all colonial rivalry with France is so likely, sooner 
or later, to mean war. . 
Etc. THE YOUNGER. 





. PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION 


“THE general interest which has been shown in.the selection of a 
i site for Christ’s Hospital, and the care with which minute par- 
ticulars of soil and climate are being examined, is of happy 
augury for the future of our great Public Schools. Still more so is 
such a pronouncement as the following, in a leading article of The 
Times :— 


It cannot be too constantly remembered that, apart from epidemics, or from any 
very tangible evidence of insalubrity, a low standard of health in a school means 
also a low standard of efficiency, and that it is likely to be attended by perfunctory 
and spiritless teaching as well as by imperfect apprehension of what is taught.* 


Such a statement from such a quarter is a'sign that the public are 
awakening to the consciousness that even our great schools are not 
beyond the pale of progress, and must take advantage of discoveries in 
physical or medical science if they are to hold their own. The employ- 
ment of chemical and medical experts is a step in the right direction, 
and a most hopeful step, but it does not go very far. The matron’s 
department has been brought under the control of science, but after all 
the matron does not preside over the greater part of the schoolboy’s 
life, nor over the most important. part ; a boy goes to school for educa- 
tion, not for climate and sanitation, and until science is as carefully 
applied to the master’s department as to the matron’s, the imperfections 
of the one may neutralise the excellence of the other. 

Anyone who knows much of parents of public-school boys must be 
aware that though a patient and trustful folk, accepting the school- 
master with the reverence due to a specialist, and not often venturing to 
criticise his methods, there is still among them an uneasy feeling that 
the results of their sons’ training are not altogether satisfactory ; and 
their complaints will be found to come mainly under two heads—either 
that their boys do not learn as much as they ought, or that they are.over- 
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worked. The two things are not really inconsistent, and both are a 
natural result of an inefficient system. 

The normal career of a boy of the well-to-do classes may be taken 
as somewhat of the following kind :—Up 'to the time of going to school 
he has shown more or less interest in the conversation of his home, and 
can speak intelligently on ordinary topics; he may even take some 
pleasure in the subjects of his lessons, and try to puzzle out for himself 
something he does not understand ; he may, perhaps, amuse himself by 
collecting butterflies or trying to make a steam engine; his writing is 
legible, and possibly he may be able to understand and speak a little 
French or some other modern language. 

Six months at school and all is changed: the mill of school work 
has ground him into a dullard. He takes no interest in higher 
questions than whether Smith is a better bat than Jones, or Jenkins a 
greater beast than Jorkins ; his writing is execrable and his French has 
disappeared ; having no resources he suffers from exnuz, and is 
incapable of amusing himself for an hour without a novel; his lessons 
have become a mere performance necessary to be got through in order 
to escape punishment or secure marks; he has no care to understand 
what they are about, and if anyone should be superfluous enough to 
offer to explain a difficulty he will answer that he has so many lines to 
get ready by next lesson and has not the time to spare. 

So much for a boy of average care and diligence, but the case of a 
negligent or idle boy is much worse. He is sure very soon to become 
loaded with impositions, and as the regular work is more than enough 
to occupy his time and energies, the impositions cannot be done except 
at the sacrifice either of necessary recreation or of the preparation 
for the next lesson, which latter. course may entail another imposi- 
tion; and so the vicious circle continues till lessons have become 
incurably distasteful. I have, indeed, known a boy who habitually 
neglected his regular lessons, and devoted such time as was at his 
disposal to writing out in his best hand his innumerable impositions. 

At the age of sixteen or seventeen it is necessary to take stock of 
the gains or losses of the past seven years, two or three of which may 
be supposed to have been passed at a preparatory school, and the rest 
at a large Public School. A young fellow will probably be found active 
and athletic, able to play cricket or football, to obey or command, and 
to hold his own with his equals; he has also acquired a well-bred 
unaffected manner ; all which will serve him in good stead in after life. 
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But what is his record in intellectual matters? He will be able, not 
exactly to read, but to make out the sense of a Latin or Greek author 
with tolerable ease by the help of a dictionary, and to write tolerable 
Latin or Greek prose or verse by the same help: he has a fair gram- 
matical knowledge of French or German, which, however, he is unable 
either to speak or to understand when spoken; he knows a little 
mathematics and less or no science: if he wishes to enter any profession 
by competitive examination he must seek the aid of a crammer to make 
up for lost time. 

Six or seven hours a day, six days a week, more than eight months 
in the year, for seven years. Ten thousand hours spent by picked men 
teaching picked boys, and this is the result ! 

But there is also failure in another direction. An observant eye will 

‘notice that the boys in the upper forms of our Public Schools have not 
the robust appearance which they ought to have. Coming from a 
healthy class of society, well fed, living under sanitary arrangements 
generally perfected with great care, yet a considerable proportion of 
them look pale, strained, and haggard. Many have not the cheerfulness 
and elasticity of spirits proper to their age, and not unfrequently one 
breaks down from overwork—all indications that their reserve of vital 
energy has been unduly drawn upon ; that they will have less power to 
endure work or withstand disease, less courage and vigour of action, less 
brain force than they might have had if some of their constitutional 
strength had not been wasted. 

If the above picture is at all true to fact, it can hardly be denied 
that our Public School system is in some respects defective ; and two 
faults are not far to seek. 

First, there is the waste of time and efficiency caused by an inadequate 
method of teaching languages, which still form the principal part of the 
curriculum. The natural way of learning the mother tongue is by the 
ear, by the child imitating the sound of talking even before he has any 
definite meaning to convey, much less any knowledge of parts of speech 
or formation of sentences. The rhythm of the language is thus indelibly 
stamped upon the mind, and talking becomes a semi-automatic pro- 
cess ; and it is curious that Sir Thomas More, in his U‘fopia, indicates 
learning by heart and rehearsing as the readiest means of acquiring a 
language :— 

They began so easelie to fashion their letters, so plainlie to pronounce the woordes, 
so quickelie to learne by hearte, and so suerlie to rehearse the same, that I marvailed 
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at it. .. ¢. Therefore in lesse than thre yeres space there was nothing in the Greke 
tonge that they lacked. They were hable to rede good authors withoute anie stay if 
the booke were not false. 


Without neglecting grammatical analysis, which is no doubt helpful, 
especially to older persons, a large proportion of time should be devoted 
to reading aloud or reciting the language to be learnt : this is at least 
as important as translation into English, and leads not only to knowing 
the language after a fashion, but to catching the spirit of it. 

But what is the practice in schools? A boy before translating a 
passage reads aloud the original, “ tant bien que mal,” just to make sure 
that he knows what the words are, but as for insisting that he should 
read it fluently, or with a good intonation, or that he should group his 
words so as to make sense, the idea never enters into a master’s mind, 
and if the reading should be treated as the principal part of the per- ° 
formance, and marked as highly or more highly than the translation, the 
boys would consider it a sign of lunacy. 

But this, after all, is an affair of detail. The second fault is far 
more serious, namely, that the hours of work in all schools are enormously 
too long. Here, for instance, is the Upper-School Time Table at one of 
our well-known Public Schools :— 


7to8am. First lesson. 
Service in chapel. 
g.15 to 10.45. 
II to 12.30 p.m. 
12.30 to 1.15. Extra lessons. 
4.15 to 5.10. 
5.15 to 6.15. 
Between 7 and 10—preparation with half an hour interval for 
chapel. 


This amounts to nine hours, besides two attendances in chapel. 
Some deductions may, no doubt, be made: on half-holidays there are 
no lessons between 4.15 and 6.15. ; extra lessons are not done by all, 
and the actual time spent in preparation may, perhaps, be not much 
more than an hour and a half per day. Yet, making all allowances, 
there remains a total of more than forty hours for the six days, being a 
daily average of about seven hours besides two services in chapel ; and 
this takes no account of impositions, or of any work undertaken volun- 
tarily, such as competition for a prize, preparation for some special 
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examination, learning music, getting up a subject for debate, writing 
for the school magazine, and so forth. 

But it will be said that a boy does not really work all this time. 
True, he does not and cannot, and that is just the mischief of it. He 
is overwhelmed with too much work, and therefore he scamps it. He 
thus acquires a slovenly and superficial habit of mind. He never 
masters the first principles of any subject, and his progress is always. 
hampered in consequence. He cannot afford the time or energy to 
think, and so becomes by degrees less capable of thinking. The alter- 
native then is that those boys who attempt the impossible task of doing 
thoroughly all the work set them suffer in constitution; those who 
scamp their work suffer intellectually. Perhaps the majority manage to 
combine both evils, and, while suffering somewhat in health and vigour 
from long poring over books, are damaged intellectually as well. 

It is urged in defence of these long hours and consequent excessive 
amount of work :— 


. That they are needed to keep boys out of mischief. 
. That as boys are certain to be idle a proportion of their time, 
they will not do a proper amount of work unless the appointed 


hours are in excess of what is really necessary. 

. That long hours are unavoidable ; a certain quantity of matter 
has to be got up for competitive examinations, and it cannot 
be done otherwise. 


The first difficulty has been solved in the case of elementary schools 
by interspersing the purely intellectual work with such employments as 
singing, drawing, carpentry, drill, &c., and it ought not to be beyond 
the power of a capable head master with the greater opportunities and 
appliances of a Public School, to provide sufficient interests for the boys 
under his care; and indeed some have already taken a praiseworthy 
lead in this matter. 

The second objection means simply that boys have got into a vicious 
habit of discounting their work, and to attempt to cure this by detain- 
ing them for long hours over tasks which they are not expected to take 
seriously, is like trying to cure a person of unpunctuality by keeping 
the clock ten minutes too fast. The right course is to appoint them 
such an amount of work as is reasonably within their powers, and to 
insist that it shall be done; and boys are as quick as other people to 
understand what orders are dond fide and what are not. 
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The third objection is a more serious one; but taking competitive 
examinations as a necessary evil, it is probable that, even for the 
purpose of passing these examinations, hours of work so limited and 
arranged that pupils may preserve the maximum of brain energy both 
im their daily training and also in the examination itself, are likely to be 
far more effectual than an excessive amount of time spent with the 
intellectual powers in a wearied and languid state. When the brain is 
fresh and vigorous intellectual progress, whether in the direction of 
acquiring knowledge or of cultivating the mental faculties, is made with 
the least effort ; as fatigue increases, so does the effort necessary for a 
given amount of progress increase, till a point is reached at which the 
proportion of progress to effort is so small that farther work is mere 
waste. That point is certainly passed in the last hours of a “whole- 
school-day,” when jaded masters try to make jaded boys keep up a 
pretence of being occupied with something else than dozing or writing 
notes to one another, but before that point is reached a great deal of 
time is not employed to good advantage. Fewer hours of more 
vigorous effort would store the memory with a greater amount of infor- 
mation and that more deeply impressed, while into the bargain the 
quality of the work would be incomparably superior, for with a margin 
of time available in which to put the screw upon idle or careless boys, 
it would be possible to insist that rudiments should be thoroughly 
mastered, and everything done with precision, and in the best 
style. 

This, surely, is correct theory, but it is not mere theory: a case has 
come under my own observation of a boy of ordinary abilities who 
passed the entrance examination for the Royal Navy above the middle 
ef the successful candidates, and whose preparation had been three 
and a half hours’ work per day, everything included. 

Whatever may be thought of the views propounded above, un- 
doubtedly there is a great need for the application of science to 
education. It is here that the root of the evil lies. In the case of 
elementary schools some beginning of scientific enquiry into the effects 
ef school training has been made. Statistics have been collected 
as to the physical and intellectual condition of the scholars; the 
subjects of instruction are carefully graduated, times of lessons and 
recreation prescribed, and many other details regulated with some 
regard to ascertained facts and tendencies. But in our great Public 
Schools, although the reformer has a freer hand, and is not hampered 
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by political exigencies on the one side, or by the poverty of parents on 
the other, all is haphazard and rule of thumb, and questions of funda- 
mental importance are often determined either by tradition or by mere 
accident. 

When the time table for the term is being prepared, the very last 
idea that occurs to the assembled masters is to inquire how many hours 
a day boys of different ages can work to the best intellectual profit, or 
how many hours’ work are compatible with the highest physical 
development and constitutional vigour, or what methods of teaching 
will exercise the faculties in the most natural and effectual way, or 
even what arrangement of subjects and hours will give the best results 
in a competitive examination ; at most the calculation resolves itself 
into a simple division sum. Subjects A, B, C, and D have to be got up 
in so many years or months ; cach subject requires a certain number of 
hours ; divide the number of hours by the number of working weeks 
available, and the quotient gives the number of hours per week which 
must be devoted to that subject. No doubt it is not the business of 
schoolmasters to spend their time in discussing many of the points 
indicated : this can best be done by experts ; but it is surprising that a 
body of men in the very front rank as to intelligence and culture should 
be content to pursue their profession groping in the dark, and never 
pausing to inquire whether their practice is in accordance with science 
or not. 

The whole subject is ripe for investigation. Few fields of inquiry 
are so little explored, and consequently few may be expected to yield 
such valuable results. Distinguished educationists will earnestly debate 
such questions as whether this or that ancient language shall be compul- 
sory in a certain course of instruction ; how long will it be before some 
of them will devote themselves to investigate the elementary facts on 
which all education must rest, and thus establish the practice on a 
rational foundation? It is not impossible, by the application of known 
physiological and psychological laws, combined with direct experiment 
and observation, to discover an approximate standard of the bodily and 
mental capabilities of young people, and the arranging of time tables, 
or drawing up schemes of instruction suitable to the needs of the case 
would be afterwards a comparatively easy task. The first head master 
who has the courage to adopt scientific methods will soon distance all 
competitors. 

But the question has a serious national import. We cannot, as a 
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nation, afford to blunt the intelligence and impair the energy of those 
who from their advantages of birth, wealth, or social position, would 
naturally be the leaders of their fellows: those to whose loyalty, courage, 
promptness, sagacity, justice, and humanity, we trust to uphold our 
interests abroad and make government respected at home. 


FRANCIS W. CAULFEILD. 





THE NOVELS OF JOHN GALT 


HE present craze for the literature of the Kailyard, ridiculous 
T enough in itself, has produced at least one good result, in that 
it has directed the attention of publishers, and, we trust, of 
their customers, to several writers of the past whose performances had 
been well-nigh forgotten. Before long, it may be hoped, the public 
may be able to procure Mansie Waugh and The Cottagers of Glenburnie 
in an agreeable shape and at a moderate price. Meanwhile, a greater 
than Moir or Mrs. Hamilton demands attention. Messrs. Macmillan 
have recently published an excellent edition of The Ayrshire Legatees 
and The Annals of the Parish, while Messrs. Blackwood are in course 
of issuing Galt’s choice works in a form which for convenience of size 
and beauty of type leaves nothing to be desired. The first volumes 
of the series contain a modest though careful biography of the author 
from the pen of Mr. D. S. Meldrum. 

Upon Galt’s career, it must be owned, it is, in one sense, no very 
cheerful task to dwell. Despite a sanguine temperament, despite 
exceptional ability and vigour, he was doomed to fail in every com- 
mercial enterprise on which he embarked. All such as love to 
contemplate the spectacle of honest merit, combined with strict 
attention to business,.amassing a substantial fortune, had best hold 
aloof from the story of a life like his. Those, on the contrary, with 
whom considerations other than pecuniary success have weight, may 
find some elements neither unpleasing nor insignificant in his character. 
He was, unless one greatly mistakes the matter, no whimperer and no 
snob. He did not waste his time in publicly deploring the scanty 
measure of reward dealt out by the world to men of genius, nor did 
he indulge in pompous nonsense about the “dignity of literature,” or 
the propriety of scribblers being “ men of rank.” He never expressed 
an “ardent desire to see literary men taking their proper share in the 
administration of the country, in the wealth of the country, and in the 
honours of the country.” His best friend, probably, was Mr. Blackwood, 
the publisher, and Galt was feeble spirited enough to refrain from 
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denouncing his benefactor. From all which it is to be inferred that 
he was absurdly old-fashioned, and very far indeed from being “ up- 
to-date.” 

In one respect, however, he equalled the most popular authors of 
our own day ; for he diligently over-wrote himself till he was written 
out.. In the course of thirty-five years he published (we take 
Mr. Meldrum’s figures) sixty volumes, twelve plays, several pamphlets, 
and a number of fugitive articles. Of these five dozen volumes, the 
greater part is, not merely bad, but, unreadable. In books like Bogle 
Corbet and Stanley Buxton, and too many others of his works, there 
is positively not a good page from beginning to end. The characters 
are vapid and unreal; the plots are involved yet childish; the style 
is turgid and undignified. Zhe Radical, a skit published in the year 
of the passing of the first Reform Bill, shows that by that time, in 
spite of having a capital subject, he was quite incapable of sustaining 
with any spirit a moderately consistent flow of irony. And yet The 
Member, published but a very little earlier, discovers unmistakable traces 
of the old Galt ; and the account of Mr. Archibald Jobbry’s political 
career, being by no means long, might with advantage be included in 
Messrs. Blackwood’s reprint. 

The novels of Galt contain much that appeals to many various 
interests. The student of ecclesiastical history will find therein a vivid 
picture of the National Zion as she was a hundred years ago; her 
ministers generally orthodox, destitute, perhaps, of evangelical enthu- 
siasm, but innocent of latitudinarianism ; her discipline gradually 
relaxing ; the one sacrament still at its rare celebrations attended by 
every circumstance of importance ; the other relegated from the Church 
and the congregation to the private dwelling and the social gathering 
of friends ; nevertheless, even at that early date a “ sough” of inevitable 
and much-dreaded “innovations.” The student of politics and 
economics, again, has displayed before him the passage from the old 
order to the new. The days of domestic industries are numbered, and 
cotton-mills and factories spring up in every convenient spot. The 
American and French Wars notwithstanding, the country grows 
steadily richer; wages increase; the standard of comfort rises ; tea 
becomes a favourite beverage with all classes of the community ; a new 
spirit is abroad among the operatives and mechanics. The full benefits 
of the Union are at length enjoyed ; Glasgow flourishes, whether by the 
preaching of the Word or no; and Scotland is prosperous instead of 
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poverty stricken. Even town councillors, scarce liking to job in the old 
unblushing way, assume that mask of disinterestedness which they have 
worn ever since. The small proprietors are within measurable distance 
of extinction ; the gap between them and the lairds is growing daily, 
only to be filled up by an army of nabobs—the weed and nettle over- 
growth of merchandise and cotton-weavry—who have come to stay, and 
who will arrive in fresh relays for many years. “Set Az up, indeed!” 
says Malachi Mailings of Mr. Rupees ; “before his mother’s brother 
sent him to Indy, I mind him weel, a dirty, duddy do-nae-guid, that 
could na even tak’ care o’ his father’s kye.” 

To the student of manners also the novels present a scene of 
transition. The old customs still retain their hold ; there must be at 
least three services at a funeral, nor will a bride’s companions readily 
forego the ceremonies of the feet-washing and the bedding. But here 
and there an innovating Mr. Balwhidder is quietly checking the excesses 
of mourners, and it is whispered among the well-to-do burghers that 
wedding breakfasts are the genteel thing. In the towns, the daughters 
of respectable parents are beginning to read novels, and the playhouses 
are well attended. Miss has a governess from Manchester with gum- 
flowers on her head, and paint on her cheeks, and speaking in such high 
English that the babble of Mull and Moydart is a perfection of sense 
when compared to it. Such at least was the Leddy Grippy’s moan. 
Finally, the lawyer may from the page of Galt drink his fill of desti- 
nations, entails, heirs-male, heirs-general, conquest, excambions, brieves 
of idiotry, augmentations of stipend, and all manner of law-pleas ; in 
treating of which, Galt, though he seems never to have served his time 
with Mr. Caption, the writer, or even with John Gledd, the messenger- 
at-arms, is rarely, if ever, to be caught in a blunder. But the theologian, 
the economist, the historian of manners, and the antiquarian lawyer 
must, in the meantime, each look after himself, while we attempt to 
weigh our author’s writings in the literary balance. 

The sphere within which Galt’s genius works most smoothly and 
profitably is a comparatively limited one. There never was a book 
written by mortal man which spoke so plainly of unwearied labour, of 
unremitting care, of painstaking conscientiousness, as Zie Omen. Yet, 
despite the scrupulously chosen diction and the deliberately-calculated 
effects, The Omen is, upon the whole, a failure ; a highly respectable bit 
of work, no doubt, but one in which there is much effort and little 
achievement ; much cry and scarce sixpenn’orth of wool. The same 
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may be said of almost all the passages in his best works where, so to 
speak, he goes beyond the instructions of Nature. Neither the burning 
of the ship in The Last of the Lairds nor the shipwreck in The Entail, 
produces any impression proportionate to the pains lavished on it, 
or worthy to be named in the same breath with that produced by the 
memorable Windy Yule in Zhe Provost. Mrs. Eadie, in The Entail, 
with her second sight and her high-flown language, is an unmitigated 
bore, as Galt very well knew; nor can more be said of Lord Sandyford, 
in Str Andrew Wylie, than that he was eminently worthy of his lady, 
even when she appears “in that glowing beauty which had first charmed 
his youthful affections when he beheld her in the graces of her virgin 
years bounding like the fawn amidst the stately groves that surround 
the venerable magnificence of her ancestral home.” The murder-trial 
in the same work is as ridiculous as most murder-trials in novels. “ At 
this crisis an agitated howl of horror suddenly arose frou the crowd 
assembled around the court-house; the judge started from his seat ; 
and the jury, as ¢f actuated by some sublime impulse, proclaimed” the 
prisoner innocent. But the criminal procedure of fiction is well known 
to have no connexion whatever with the criminal procedure of fact. In 
The Steamboat, on the other hand—as good a miscellany of its kind as 
is to be found outside the covers of some of Mr. Dickens’s Christmas 
numbers—Galt displays an aptitude for the short story and for the 
whole genus of agreeable trifles which might, some day, have had a 
noteworthy development. Nothing, for instance could be better of its 
kind than the tale of King Charles and the ,witches, recounted by 
worthy Mr. Gauze of Paisley. But Galt chose not to. work this 
apparently rich vein; and the fact remains that he found his most 
fruitful and congenial subjects in the ministers, the small tradesmen, 
and the “cock-lairds,” who constituted the society of Scots country 
neighbourhoods. Men they were, we may imagine, for the most part, 
“of a gausy—[which is plump and comfortable]—external” ; men with 
nest eggs that they had not failed “to lie upon and clock to some 
purpose” ; not free, perhaps, from “ the ill-less vanity of being thought 
far ben with the great”; “creditable well-doing bodies,” albeit of an 
auld-fashioned cut ; a good few of them, it may be, sneck-drawers, and 
some “ no excessive customers of the cloth merchant”; but a// deacons 
at the mixing of a bowl of toddy. 

In handling the lives of these people (and they, as we have said, are 
his chief concern) Galt ingratiates himself with the intelligent reader at 
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the outset by a rare felicity in nomenclature ; wherein he is surpassed 
by Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Thackeray alone. Now and then, to be 
sure, he misses the mark by less or by more. Cowcaddens of Grumphy- 
loan, scarce attains the full measure of excellence; while Quaigh of 
Plunkcorkie, the laird of Dirdumwhamle, and the Duchess of Dashing- 
well (!) are far-fetched, strained, and puerile. But look at some of 
the others: Thomas Birlpenny, the vintner; Saunders Chappin, the 
publican ; the litigious Hypel, of Plealands; the frugal Mrs. Scrimpit, 
wife of the minister of Toomgarnels ; Jenny Clatterpans, the kitchen 
lass; the roystering young Sparkinhawse of Drycraigs; Miss Lizy 
Kibbock, of Gorbyholm, that best of housewives, on whom Mr. Bal- 
whidder was married for his second wife; Mr. Keelevin, the writer ; 
old Malachi Mailings, of Auldbiggings, whose mother had been a 
Custocks, of Kailyards: these are a few of the names at once plausible 
and appropriate which prepossess one in their inventor’s favour. 

Of the extraordinary simplicity and economy of the means whereby 
Galt produces his effects it is needless to say much. His dialect is 
eminently pure, vigorous, fluent, and direct ; wholly untainted with that 
base and abominable admixture of the slang of music-halls and comic 
rag-bags which has contaminated the Lowland Scots of not a few 
country districts. Uncertain of his own powers at the beginning of his 
literary career, he did his best to spoil the delightful Ayrshire Legatees 
by clumsily copying the trick of bad spelling which his countryman, the 
celebrated Dr. Smollett, had employed to such good purpose in his last 
and finest work. But though no artifice is more telling in the hands of 
a master, none is more wearisome and provoking when it is used by a 
writer who thinks “ hellaquaint ” a natural and humorous substitute for 
“eloquent”; and it argues a certain perversity in Galt that he recurred 
to this primitive and decidedly risky expedient at a later date, and 
thereby impaired the excellence of what still forms the greatest chapter 
in The Last of the Lairds: the Laird’s narrative, to wit, of his love 
affair with bonnie Annie Daisie. But, as a rule, Galt had the sense to 
discard such adventitious aids, and to trust to his command of the Scots 
tongue, to his knack of imparting a subtle idiomatic flavour to passages 
not couched in the broad vernacular, to his keen and delicate sense of 
humour, and .to his literary tact. He was as little able as most Scots 
“humorists ” appear to be to refrain from drawing occasionally upon the 
traditional stores of Scottish “wut” (who that has engaged in such 
perilous borrowing ever found his account in it save Sir Walter ?). But 
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he never condescends to vulgar and meaningless horse-play, nor stoops 
to the gushing, melancholious sentimentality, which he derided in “the 
moral master of Lights and Shadows.” What could be more graphic 
than the concise account of what happened when the Duke of 
Wellington resigned in 1831 “on the snuff-money of a few shaking- 
headed dowagers”? “The Whigs and Whiglings came louping 
like the puddocks of Egypt over among the right-hand benches of the 
House of Commons: greedy as corbies and chattering as pyets.” Or 
what chance would the much vaunted Mrs. Poyser have stood in a 
warfare of words and wit with the auld Leddy Grippy ? 

Not only does Galt dispense with any elaborate or ambitious 
accessories of language, but he also depicts the lives of his personages 
without the assistance of any elaborate plot or intrigue. He casts his 
narrative into a series of incidents of which none, taken by itself, is of 
much moment, but which taken together form one admirably consistent 
and artistic composition. Some of the scenes, it must be allowed, stand 
out conspicuously enough and impress themselves deeply on the mind. 
Such, for example, are the death of Claude Walkinshaw, or the marriage 
of his grand-daughter to young Milrookit, and its disclosure to her 
infuriated father, or the cognition of Watty, in The Entail ; the Windy 
Yule in The Provost; and, perhaps, the bidding for the superiority in 
The Last of the Lairds. But sometimes when Galt is most ambitious, 
his success (as has been indicated) is most questionable: and the 
Leddy’s funeral in Zhe Entail (irresistibly suggesting, to its own 
manifest disadvantage, the incomparable picture of a similar ceremony 
in Guy Mannering) demonstrates as plainly as the interview with 
George III in Sir Andrew Wylie (where His Majesty’s dialect is 
absolutely indistinguishable from that inseparably associated with 
Mr. Alfred Jingle) that Galt’s strength lay not so much in these 
elaborate and pretentious situations as in those humbler scenes which 
derive their charm and virtue from the exquisite nicety with which they 
are adjusted as parts of a carefully concerted whole. 

This is as much as to say (what is no more than the truth) that 
Galt’s supreme excellence lies in the delineation of character. His 
types are comparatively few, and they constantly reappear in slightly 
altered circumstances. Dr. Pringle is not essentially different from 
Mr. Balwhidder, who, in turn, is pretty much at bottom our friend 
Provost Pawkie f/us a turn for theology, and Provost Pawkie is merely 
Mr. Thomas Duffle p/us the lust of power. So, Wattie Walkinshaw, 
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the natural, would, had he been spared, have developed in his old age 
into a Malachi Mailings. But, few or many, the types are admirably 
presented, and are embodied in individuals of flesh and blood, whose 
counterparts are to be found to-day in every manse, in every council 
chamber, in every writer’s office, in every country town in Scotland. 
Yet animated as is the portraiture, subtle as are the touches, and 
intimate as was the knowledge which suggested them, Galt never— 
or hardly ever—writes /#e a Bailie, or a Minister, or a merchant. 
Doubtless in appearance he resembled a “sedate Greenock burgher”; 
but in the exercise of his art he holds himself aloof; he never identifies 
his own feelings with those of the characters he is depicting; and 
this self-restraint or detachment, so essential an ingredient in his 
achievement, is never more conspicuous than when he resorts to the 
convention of autobiography. 

It might, I think, be plausibly contended that when he abandons 
that form of narrative he is apt to decline upon the petty and parochial ; 
and Sir Andrew Wylie might be cailed in proof of the averment. 
Certainly for Sir Andrew Wylie there is little good to be said: the 
hero is a village laddie, who, blest with the amiable national faculty 
for getting on, finds his way into a lawyer’s office in London; is at 
once admitted by a strange series of accidents into the highest society ; 
conducts a number of the most delicate negotiations imaginable ; termi- 
nates an unhappy estrangement between Lord Sandyford (his patron) 
and his wife; and finally- attains to wealth and rank. A more odious, 
unpleasant, and generally preposterous creature, in short, it were impos- 
sible to imagine: yet Galt appears to regard him with complacency, if 
not with positive affection. It is a relief, however, to reflect that Szr 
Andrew Wylie was not to exhaust the resources of Galt’s genius, for soon 
after he produced 7he Entail, by far the greatest of his works, with the 
possible exception of Zhe Provost. The Entail contains the history of 
three generations of the family of Walkinshaw of Kittlestoneheugh, and 
displays throughout their course the unfettered operations of the passions 
of greed and self interest, qualified, yet rendered ten times more deadly, 
by an infusion of the desire to save an old stock and its property from 
extinction. Clothed in the barbarous jargon of latter-day science, and 
freely interspersed with knowing allusions to the law of heredity, such a 
tale would now be hailed with raptures of applause. The illustrated 
periodicals would teem with pictures of the author’s Sunday breeches, 
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household with any pretensions to taste. Told as it is in plain and 
unaffected, but most powerful, language, it may well cause any 
“psychological realist” to turn green with envy. It will be many a long 
year ere his dissecting knife shall enrich the world with a like merciless 
revelation of the recesses of the human heart. Few save the very 
greatest writers have depicted the gnawings of remorse with so much 
fidelity and power as Galt has succeeded in doing in the character 
of the old Laird Grippy. Yet are there people who talk of Galt as 
“the tired man’s author,” who expatiate on the “restful,” “gracious,” 
and “couthie” influence diffused by his writings, and compare them to 
“the best oatmeal porridge with cream !” 

Enough, we trust, has been said to displace the unwarranted conten- 
tion of those who claim Galt as the father of the Kailyard school ; nor 
need we pause to dwell upon the less presumptuous, but no more 
judicious, view of them that venture to hint at Galt’s superiority in his 
own province to the greatest of all Scots writers. The creator of 
Mrs. Mailsetter and of Mrs. Heukbane, of the Mucklebackits, and of 
John Girder, can assuredly never be surpassed by anyone in the repre- 
sentation of Scottish life and character. Galt, it may be surmised, had 
too much good sense to challenge comparison with the incomparable, to 
even himself to the “ gausy good-humoured country laird” with whom 
Mr. Duffle interchanged so much jocose talk at the king’s coronation. 
Enough for him would have been the consciousness of having added to 
the circle of the world’s literary acquaintance not a few in whose society 
every right-thinking Scotsman must delight, and from whom we are truly 
loth to part. But leave them we must, cosily seated in the back parlour 
by themselves; Mr. Pawkie, Bailie McLucre, Mr. Peevie, Mr. Hodden, 
the blanket merchant, Sir Andrew Wylie, just newly come from London, 
whose wife (“ Painted Flanders baby!” one can hear Mrs. Pawkie call 
her) must needs go off to the papingo ball at Kilwinning, forbye twa 
three other discreet gentlemen ; the mistress has set out the gardevin 
and the tumblers ; the lass has brought in the hot water ; and we bid 
them good e’en, well assured that, before the night is done, many of the 
company will be seen toddling home wi’ goggling een and havering 
tongues, followed at a distance by honest James Hound, the town- 
officer, who is ready, if need be, to cleek and oxter them the whole way 
in case of accidents. 

J. H. MILiar. 
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S my train left the wayside station of Tel-el-Kebir one March 
A morning, I leaned back in the carriage and lit a cigarette. I 
had risen to look out at the little English Cemetery in the 
desert, where more than one good fellow I used to know sleeps soundly, 
and never hears the camels snarling as they go past, nor the chattering 
Arabs mouthing money-words on their way to Zag-a-Zig or to Ismailia. 
That ridge of brown sand under the broad blue sky looks dull and 
uneventful enough now, but I always think of it shaking under the 
charge of our men, with the dense smoke wreaths curling over it, and 
the red blood clotting it together, and the dying soldiers falling back to 
its embrace, and giving up their souls in the midst of tumult and hurry, 
and the forgetfulness of those around them. 

The train drew slowly away and the battle-field was left behind. I 
was saying good-bye to Egypt. After a winter spent in Cairo and up 
the Nile sketching, I was on my way to India. I intended to catch the 
Peninsular in the Canal, and go down into the strange ways of the East 
to continue the desultory wanderings I loved. 

The day was Wednesday, and my good ship was due in the Bitter 
Lakes on Thursday morning. I had one night at Ismailia before me, 
one night in the midst of that heterogeneous collection of Suez Canal 
folk, Greeks, French, Levantines, Easterns of sorts, who live like a 
colony of ants in the heart of the white desert, where there is always the 
look of winter even when the sun is blazing his brightest. Perhaps I felt 
a little bit extra dismal that day. Travelling is full of good-byes, and I 
had made some pleasant’ acquaintances in Cairo and Luxor. However 
much you have travelled, however independent you may be—and men 
are still nearly as independent as women—you always feel a bit stranded 
when you close up a good time for ever, and start away to shift for 
yourself again.. I confess I was in the blues. So I leaned back and 
smoked, and thought how horrible Ismailia would be, beastly self- 
centred place, cut off from the world and self-sufficient like all little 
lonely places. No one to speak to there, and that horrible sense of 
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stopping against one’s will, that makes one always loathe the twigs on 
which existing travelling arrangements compel one to perch. As the 
train ran slowly on in the sand, I sank deliberately into the dumps, and 
when we finally stopped at Ismailia Station and Cook’s Egyptian agent, 
i2 a round tweed jacket, chocolate Turkish trousers and a lemon- 
coloured girdle, came up with official dignity to enquire about my 
luggage, I felt blandly murderous. 

I gave him my orders as curtly as possible, clung forcibly to my 
travelling bag which contained necessary brushes and sponges, and 
made my way in solitary grandeur out into the snow-white straight road 
bordered by the rigid lines of dwarfish date palms. No, I would not 
take the tram drawn by a vicious-looking mule. I would walk to the 
Victoria Hotel—I wanted to stretch my legs. So I pushed resolutely 
through the cluster of blue-gowned Arabs that besct me, and with a 
stern cry of “Imshe!” strode forward in the sun. 

Ismailia is just like a play-box village set out by a child on a white 
table-cloth. The unnatural clearness of the atmosphere gives a curious 
detailed unreality to everything, to the play-box trees, the doll’s villas, 
the narrow sweet-water canal, the intensely “made” looking roads that 
are absolutely straight, absolutely level, and absolutely unvarying. Clear 
and quiet was the air that morning. Distant objects could be seen with 
an amazing distinctness, and the smallest sounds travelled to the ear 
from far away over the surrounding sands, that inevitably suggested 
bathing machines and spades and buckets. The sun was very hot 
indeed, but I had on my Terai hat with the brim bent down all round, 
and I didn’t care. As I walked my artist’s eye was perpetually pleased 
and interested. I had been in the place but once before, and then only 
for an hour, and I was surprised to find how intensely picturesque and 
characteristic it was. After all my afternoon need not be wasted. It 
would give me time for a sketch. I quickened my steps, crossed the 
canal, where several pious Moslems were squatting engaged in 
mysterious religious exercises of an embarrassing nature, and came in 
sight of the lake, the wooden quay, the ship-building yards and the 
hotel. Apparently I was the sole traveller in Ismailia. Only Arabs 
had alighted from the train, with the exception of one or two beetling- 
browed men of doubtful nationality, obviously residents who had been 
on business—murder one would have guessed—to Cairo. A few natives 
lounged about the canal and clustered round the hotel door. I felt 
myself intensely a detached unit as I walked in at the hotel door, 
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and stood in the wide, bare hall, looking vaguely to right and left 
of me, 

A huge dog, something between a St. Bernard and a mastiff, a couple 
of nondescript terriers, all hair and bright eyes, and a mild-looking bird, 
who was hopping slowly over the floor with a most deprecating air, 
appeared to be the only tenants of the house, but, on my stamping my 
foot and thumping violently upon a table, a Greek lady with oily black 
locks appeared, and directed a plain and elderly Arab to show me toa 
room. Having used the sponges and brushes vigorously, I descended 
again to the ground floor, and made my way into a big sa/on, in which 
stood a long table covered with a cloth and adorned with pots of 
brilliant artificial flowers. About twenty covers were laid here, and I 
began to entertain cheerful anticipations of having some one to talk to 
at déetiner, perhaps nineteen people. My sad spirits slightly rose, and. 
throwing myself into a straw rocking chair, I began to wobble inanely 
to and fro awaiting the food and company that the aspect of the 
festive board seemed to promise. The Greek lady was doing some work 
in a corner on the horizon, but she seemed unacquainted with any 
language except Greek. I, therefore, rocked and waited, and watched 
the perpetual perambulations of the deprecatory bird which hopped 
slowly and incessantly in all imaginable directions, always with the 
same fixed expression of meek and humble deference upon its mildly 
intelligent countenance. 

Time passed on and I began to get hungry, but no food appeared. 
The Greek lady worked, the bird hopped. Life was fleeting silently 
away, and life without deiner is nothing worth. I gazed meditatively 
at the twenty covers and at the artificial flowers blooming in their brass 
pots. How natural they looked! I almost wished some artificial food 
was upon the table too, Even a canvas turkey might have stayed, to 
some extent, my now peremptory stomach. I glanced towards the 
impassive Greek lady, and sunned myself in the glitter of her well- 
oiled locks until despair seized me. Things could not go on—or rather 
stop—like this. I must—English as I was—proceed to impassioned 
pantomime. Better to be ridiculous than to die of starvation. I 
therefore rose from my rocking chair and was just about to become 
dramatic, when an Arab glided gracefully into the sa/on with a plate 
of soup, which he placed upon the table, inviting me, with a speaking 
glance, to come and put it away. 

But where were the expected nineteen? I seated myself, I arranged 
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my napkin, I took in the steaming liquid ; but even soupe mazgre cannot 
replace human intercourse, and I confess I hate lonely meals; My 
attendant Arab spoke a little bad French, so I enquired of him if anybody 
else was coming. “Oui, une dame!” he replied. A lady! The news 
was cheering. I began to dally with the soupe mazgre and to look round. 
Why did she linger? Was she doing her hair or putting on an extra 
bow or twq in my honour? I felt that 1 had been premature in sitting 
down before her advent. They should have told me. However, it 
could not be helped now, and, dally as I would, the soup was finished 
at last. Just as I laid down my spoon I heard the sound of footsteps 
on the wooden staircase outside the house. She was coming. In a 
moment we should be sitting together among the artificial flowers. 
She entered the hall. I knew that, because I heard her footfall on 
the stone floor. It stopped, and my Arab waiter hurried out. 

“Le déjeuner est servi,” I heard him say, with his thick accent. 
“Merci, mais je n’ai pas faim,” a woman’s voice replied, in a rather 
hurried and odd manner. “ Non, non, c’est impossible! Je vais me 
promener.” The steps passed on, and, leaning forward in my chair, 
I caught a momentary glimpse of a woman, evidently a lady and young, 
through the wide doorway. As she went by she cast a furtive glance 
into the room, and I had a brief vision of a pale, despairing face, lit by 
tragic brown eyes. Then she was gone. 

The Arab returned, and, after a retreat to the kitchen, reappeared 
with a dish of fish caught that morning in Lake Timsah. It was 
well cooked and tempting, and I helped myself mechanically. But 
my hunger seemed to have departed. Either the soupe maigre had been 
very full of sustenance, or I had not been really hungry, or—no, it was 
the loneliness! When one is solitary, feeding becomes a low, animal 
pursuit, painfully emphatic of our resemblance to the beasts of the 
field. Only the charm of conversation develops a necessity into a 
delight. I was bitterly disappointed that my hotel companion had 
played me false. I felt almost injured. If she had looked at me before 
she had expressed her resolve to forego déetiner, 1 should have been 
acutely vexed. Now I was only disgusted. I trifled with the leg of a 
turkey, drank a glass of ordinaire, and got up from the table. “Je vais 
me promener,” I said to the Arab, echoing the words of the lady with 
intent. Then I took my hat and sun-umbrella and walked out up the 
staring road. 

The woman’s face had been as white as it was, as deadly white. Why 
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was that? Was she ill or in trouble? My mind was concentrated upon 
her, partly because it was—to use a slang phrase—at a loose end. I 
was stranded in this place with nothing whatever to do, no one to speak 
to, very little even to look at. She was stranded here, too, waiting for a 
ship, of course, unless she was going on to Cairo by the afternoon train. 
It was late in the season to be going to Cairo. No, she was more likely 
to be waiting for aship. In which direction? For Europe or Asia? I 
could not tell. I had reached the canal now and stood hesitating which 
way to go. It was a very hot afternoon, and a straight road to the right 
led through a wood that seemed to thrive in the sand. Here and 
there the delicious pale blossoms of apricot trees thrusting themselves 
into sight reminded me of English orchards, but otherwise the scene 
was intensely, startlingly foreign. Apparently some of the aborigines 
possessed a taste for gardening. An Arab not far away was watering a 
rose-bush, and various trenches dug in the sand marked off little 
plots of ground which were obviously carefully cultivated. These people, 
who have never seen turf, do not miss it, and they produce wonders 
out of the sterility. I looked down the narrow white road, which was 
quite deserted. About two hundred yards off a tiny wooden sentry-box 
stood stiffly up, and presently a swarthy Soudanese, in a neat and 
tightly-fitting uniform, made apparently of brown holland, and girt 
about the waist with a closely-buckled belt, issued from it, seated himself 
on a bench in the sun, and appeared to fall into a doze. The Arab went 
on seriously watering his rose-tree, and from the edge of the Bitter Lake 
a soft bell began to sound monotonously. Then, from the other side of 
the canal, desultory groups of black-browed men and boys lounged into 
view, talking animatedly as they strolled across the road and disappeared 
through the sand beneath the trees. They were Greeks and Italians at 
work in the small ship-building yard. The beil tolled on in the still, 
clear air, and I fancied it a church bell in some English village. At 
length it ceased, and a profound silence reigned. The head of the 
Soudanese coastguard was sunk upon his brown holland breast. The 
rose-bush was watered, and the Arab walked gracefully away towards 
the canal, his pale blue robe floating out as he vanished, like the robe of 
a saint in a church window. The sun poured down, and in the distance, 
between the trunks of the palm-trees, I could see the sleeping waters of 
Lake Timsah. All the world seemed remote. I might have been ina 
magic island, the land of the mild-eyed Lotus Eaters. It looked shady 
and quiet under the trees; so I left the road and strolled towards the 
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lake over the soft sand where the shadows lay thickly. I bore away 
to the left so as to avoid the shipyard, whence a faint noise of hammer- 
ing resounded as I drew nearer. A flock of goats met me, wandering 
happily along and looking intensely respectable, like maiden aunts with 
love-locks. The goat-herd slept under a palm curled up in the sand, 
with brown, bare feet peeping out from under his orange-coloured robe, 
and a grave, brown face that might have been carved in wood. 

At length I came out at the water’s edge and saw the small wooden 
erections that serve as bathing boxes, built well out into the water and 
gained by narrow, slender planks. Two or three adventurous goats were 
sporting on these planks, butting one another, and avoiding tumbles 
into the lake by agile frisks and leaps. I strolled along in the sun, 
gazing out over the silent waters to the warmer gold of the sands on 
the other side. A pleasant sense of well-being stole over me. It was 
so warm, so still, this haven in the desert. Day by day the great ships 
going to the great world forged into view noiselessly, stole across the 
lake, and slipped from sight to Asia or to Europe, and Ismailia slept in 
the sun and saw them not, or, half awake, followed their course with 
lack-lustre gaze as one follows sailing ships in a dream. They contained 
men and women full of passions, of sorrows, of war, of ambitions, passing 
on to win their bread in India, passing back to die in England after the 
life of toil was over. Here the sedate Arab watered his rose-bush in the 
sand, and the Soudanese coastguard slept, and the goat-herd lost himself 
in drowsy dreams, and the mild goats wandered under the rustling 
palms, and the sun shone always, and there was a profound and delicate 
peace that wrapped my very soul in languor and in ease. 

A low sob broke upon my ear. Startled, I looked down. I had 
been drawn by the outside influences of the place into a deep abstraction. 
Now that mood was swept abruptly away, and I was keenly on the alert. 
I looked down, and saw a little way from me a woman stretched on the 
sand with her face buried between her twohands. She was not a native 
woman. Her dress was European. In a moment I guessed that this 
was my fellow-traveller of the hotel. Her terrible abandonment of attitude 
and the sound of suppressed sobbing that came from her went to my 
heart. The intrusion of passionate, violent grief into the peaceful heat 
and the delicious stillness was surprising, almost unnerving. I stood 
still involuntarily and listened to her weeping. I was arrested, and for 
the moment was scarcely conscious of what I was doing. Although 
the woman had not heard me approach, it seemed as if she heard me 
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stop, for she suddenly and sharply took her hands from her eyes, 
pressed them palm downwards in the sand, and, supporting herselt 
on them thus, lifted herself half up and turned her head. The tears 
were running over her face, and the pressure of her hands had left dull 
red marks upon her white cheeks. Her mouth was distorted and her 
lips were pale. My heart was moved for her, although I was totally 
ignorant of her sorrow. 

I am not soft-hearted. Travelling seems to have hardened me. I 
have seen so many forms of pain that custom has dulled my emotions, 
and I accept suffering as common, almost universal, and heed it, I fear, 
too little. But there was something intensely lonely and tragic about 
this grief that reached me. I had to heed it. 

The woman looked at me, and there stole into her face a strangely 
pathetic hauteur, a trembling dignity of expression that was piteously 
childlike. I saw that she was young, and the resolve that I had just 
made to walk on, and not to intrude upon her privacy further, left me. 
After all, though I was a man, I was a middle-aged one, and so I had 
inevitably acquired the privilege—we all acquire it if we live long 
enough—of being permitted to be occasionally humane without 
impropriety. 

For a moment we looked at cach other silently. Then she sat 
quite up, put her trembling hands to her brown hair and set her hat 
straight, thrusting in a long-headed pin here and there. This done, she 
glanced at me again with a certain defiance, a dogged questioning in her 
gaze. I took off my hat. “You are in trouble?” I said, in as fatherly 
a way asI could. (I am not a father.) 

“T don’t know you,” she replied in a hard, unsteady voice. “I don’t 
know you. Why do you speak to me?” 

I hesitated whether to accept the snub or to ignore it. Then I looked 
at her again. “ Because you are alone and unhappy,” I said. 

“Won't the world allow me even that privilege?” she exclaimed, 
pressing her white teeth against her lower lip to still its trembling: “I 
have nothing else—nothing. Why do you stand there and stare at me? 
I dare say I look odd. Oh!”—with a helpless sob—“I did think I 
should be left to myself here.” 

It certainly seemed to me that I ought to go. And yet I could not 
go. Her grief was so extreme, her expression was so strange and so 
desperate, that I felt loneliness in her case meant danger. I am not a 
man of intuitions—what man is ?—still I knew that. An obstinacy woke 
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in me, too, and not, I declare, an obstinacy of mere curiosity. I sat 
down deliberately by her side with my back against a wrinkled palm 
trunk. I threw the convenances to the winds. “I shall not leave you to 
yourself,” I said, with a curt impoliteness. “I dare not.” 

My glance travelled past the wooden bathing houses to the silent 
grey-blue waters of the lake. She noticed it and broke into a horrid 
sort of laugh. “I shan’t do that,” she said. “I am too much of a 
coward. You have no right to keep guard over me, and you have no 
need. I tell you I shall not do that.” 

“May I not try to help you,’ I said, “simply because you are a 
woman and I am a man, and we are strangers? Good God! Has 
civilisation really brought us to that! and are you so senseless as to 
acquiesce in the wicked absurdity ?” 

“T acquiesce in nothing that has to do with civilisation,” she 
answered in a low voice, and with extreme bitterness. “I should like 
to live among savages who had never heard of a God, or of right and 
wrong, or of that cursed travesty—charity. Now—go!” 

“T will not go,” I said quietly and firmly. She looked at me, but 
without surprise. Her concentration of grief had driven all other 
emotions from her mind for the time. “Very well,” she said, with 
indifference. And she stared out towards the lake and the sand 
hills with eyes in which there were now no tears. 

We sat side by side in silence, while you could have counted a 
thousand. The goats, flapping their pendulous soft ears, pattered 
about under the trees in busy vacuity. Ismailia slept in the sun. It 
was a strange situation, yet I had no sense of its strangeness. There 
is a self-consciousness about awkwardness which was wholly lacking in 
us both just then. I spoke again first. “Look here,’ I said. “Just 
grasp this. I am a man, it is true, but I am more than twenty years 
older than you are. I have travelled so much and in such wild places 
that, although I have hardened and toughened, I have lost the polite 
and trained inhumanity of civilisation. I never insult a woman, and I 
want to do something to help you. You are in terrible trouble—never 
mind what that trouble is—just let me do something for you if it 
is possible. If it is not possible, and you tell me to go again, I 
will go.” 

The woman—she must have been near twenty-four I judged—looked 
at me once more, and this time with a changed expression. My utter 
bluntness of statement had evidently gone home to her as nothing else 
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would have gone. She looked me full in the face for a minute, a long 
minute it seemed,and then she put up one hand to her head witha 
little gesture of thoughtful hesitation. I could hear her mind saying— 
“Shall 1?” “Am Ito go?” I asked. She shook her head. “I don’t 
think so,” she answered. 

Then, following out some train of thought that I could guess at: 
“What does it matter?” she went on. “I’ve done with nonsense. 
I’ve been kicked out of propriety by proper people. You are not 
proper, and I think you are human. I believe you are ” 

Her voice broke here, and her forced self-composure seemed likely to 
desert her, but she collected herself and continued: “ We shall never 
meet again, I suppose. Why shouldn’t I tell you my trouble? It 
won't relieve it—that’s nonsense, nothing can—but it won’t deepen it, 
and it will be a return for your—kindness.” 

Tears came into her eyes again. I could almost feel them in mine, 
too. This woman was immensely sympathetic, not beautiful. Her face 
had a mind in it. Her eyes were thoughts, and now despairs. She 
drew me into her sorrow without an effort to do so, perhaps because the 
intensity of her emotion scourged her into complete naturalness. In 
tears, self-consciousness is often drowned: So it was now. 

. “Listen,” she said, winking her tears away as well as she could, and 
clasping her hands together in her lap, “ and tell me what you think of 
Christians when I stop speaking. I have gone through an experience. 
I believe it is a very, very common one. I believe my story is what 
people call a chesnut. When a servant girl strangles her baby, it is a 
chesnut, isn’t it? If you find it too old and too hackneyed, you can 
stop me. Till yesterday I was a governess—now I am nothing. I have 
gone under. I have been a governess since I was eighteen. Now I am 
twenty-four. I haven’t any people. Lots of people haven’t. I am one 
of them. I haven’t any money either. That’s common enough and dull 
enough, isn’t it? You see my details are old ones, but that isn’t my 
fault. If they had been newer I might have been happier. I was a 
governess, and now I am nothing, and I am waiting here for a ship that 
is going to London, and then I am going on the streets.” 

She had said all this in an even, steady voice, gradually checking 
her emotion and excitement as she spoke, instead of permitting them to 
deepen as would have been more natural. Her closing sentence, spoken 
as she spoke it, with no hesitation, no shame, no sorrow for herself even, 
appalled me, man of the world as I was. A chill shock numbed me. I 
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could not say a word. I could only look into her white face without 
speaking. She waited a moment and then went on. 

“It is no use being scandalised. If it were, I should be scandalised 
at myself. But Iam not. I am just telling you the truth. All my life 
{ have been what is called ‘a good girl.’ I have lived rightly, that is to 
say, not only according to my own convictions, but also according to the 
convictions of people with whom I don’t agree, and so I have been 
approved of by those people and by everybody else. And I have never 
got tired of being approved of as some people do. I have always liked 
it, even though sometimes it may have been a little dull. I am not sure 
it is not sweet to be dull.” There was a momentary passion of regret in 
her voice as she said that. “I have been governess in the same family 
all the time. I am not going to tell you who they are, but they are 
very well known and very excellent, and they were always very kind to 
me. I taught three girls, and I loved them all and they loved me. One 
of them is eighteen now, just six years younger than I am. A year ago 
a great match proposed to her and, she accepted him. She will marry 
him this season in London. God help her!” 

The woman stopped here, and a weary, heavy look came into her 
face, as if she saw in a mirror all the degrading marriages of the world 
passing by in a dreary pageant, to the sound of meaningless music, and 
in a mist of strong scented orange blossoms. Then she said, still in the 
same even, toneless voice, as one who is telling a story in which she has 
no concern : “ Her lover, as he calls himself, is out in Egypt now. He 
has been out for the last three months travelling with us. The—my 
employers, have a dahabeah on which we have all been living, the father 
and mother, the girls, 1 and—he. We have been up the Nile. We have 
been at Luxor and at Assouan. Such a lazy, warm life it has been, such 
a sweet life as some would call it! And half the time I have been in 
hell. Yes, just that. It is a stupid chesnut of a story, as I told you, 
but I shall soon have finished it, and then you can go. After we had 
been on the river about six weeks, that man—her lover—got rather 
bored, I think. He shot when we tied up, but he could not always shoot, 
and I saw that his mind was looking about for something to prey upon. 
I was the only thing there. Do you understand? So he thought he 
would prey upon me. I am not going into details. Perhaps in a year 
I shall not mind saying anything—falling is easy and steady till you 
reach the bottom—but at present I have not gone low enough. I must 
have education first. He tried to prey upon me in that little, confined 
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river home of ours, and I fought him as a wild beast fights, in silence 
and always surreptitiously. I couldn’t speak to the girls, and somehow 
I couldn’t speak to the mother either. She had always been kind, but 
—well, she is a very typical aristocrat, and she is a very good Christian, 
and so—she does not believe very easily what one tells her, especially 
when it is the truth. Do you know the kind of woman? She is not 
original either. Nothing in my story is original, as I told you. She just 
believes in God and in no one else. That’s how it is. Something held 
me back from telling her, and I could only fight as any girl can fight, in 
little ways that no one would notice but that means everything. My 
fighting pleased him and whipped him up, till the beast in him was all 
alive. He liked feeling that, do what I would, there was a secret 
between us which no one else on the boat knew. Ah! what I have had 
to endure! And all the time I have been counting the days till we 
should reach Cairo. But—well, I won’t tell you details, I will just tell 
you the main truth, and why I am here alone. The night before we got 
to Cairo I woke up to find him in my cabin. Almost before I was fully 
awake, before I had had time to speak or to take any action, there was 
the rustle of a dress outside the door which he was just shutting, and the 
sound of a soft footstep. 

“«Someone has seen you come in,’ I whispered. ‘Go!’ He had 
heard it, too, and saw that the position was unsafe, and he stole back 
to his room. Then I sprang up and locked the door, and sat down on 
my berth panting with terror. Who was it? One of the girls, or the 
mother, or the lady’s maid? All night long I sat there, sick with 
misery and shame. What was I todo? What could I do? 

“In the morning I dressed and went into the saloon for breakfast. 
I did not dare to look the girls in the face for fear it should have been 
one of them, but when the mother came into the room I understood in 
a moment. She did not wish me good morning as usual, or even look 
at me. Then I knew whose step I had heard, and I felt that I had my 
back against the wall and must fight now for my life. She was as 
cordial as usual to him, and he was perfectly unembarrassed. He 
was a man of the world, you see, and had all the graceful virtues of 
his class. Directly breakfast was over she called me into her cabin, 
and said: ‘Please pack your luggage, Miss , or Ellis can do it. 
I shall give you a cheque for two months’ salary from now, and your 
passage home to England. You must not speak to my daughters before 
you leave, please. You will understand what I mean without discussion.’ 
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“She spoke quite quietly, without a trace of anger, and without 
looking towards me. Then she sat down at her table, opened her 
cheque-book and began to write calmly. I was frozen for the moment 
by her coldness. You see we had been together for six years, and that 
means something. I could not speak, and watched her silently as she 
drew the cheque. But when she turned round to put it into my hand 
I pushed it away,and began to fight for my life. I told her all the 
truth, how that man had persecuted me for weeks, how he had made 
my life unbearable to me knowing I was helpless, what shifts I had 
been put to, what agonies I had endured. I recalled the blameless six 
years I had spent always under her eye. I dwelt on my love for her 
child, I—I said everything that could be said, all the truth. The truth 
made no impression upon this good, pure woman. When I had poured 
all my heart out to her, all the hateful wickedness I had been the martyr 
of, she simply said: ‘ Then why did you not speak to me before ?’ 

“*T was so ashamed,’ I faltered. 

“* And why was your door not locked ?’ 

“Ah, why? That night, by one of those strange oversights that we 
can never explain even to ourselves, I had forgotten to lock it. That 
was all I could say. I had been very tired. I had forgotten. It was 
the truth, but the truth is sometimes so hideously meagre. It wants so 
much fiiling in, and I did not fill it in. She smiled the wicked smile 
of a good woman. Do you know it? It is one of the most awful sights 
of the world. It seemed to open my eyes to hell suddenly. I got 
frantic then, I began to see that I was lost. I beseeched, I wept, I 
fell on my knees, I grovelled before her like a guilty thing. She only 
said: ‘Get up. We are nearing Cairo—go and pack your boxes at 
once. When we stop you must leave the boat.’ 

“Then I was suddenly as calm as she was. I said to her: ‘Do you 
know what you are doing? If I go like this I am ruined, absolutely 
ruined. I have no friends except those who know you. I have no 
money when that cheque is spent. I am young, and I am a woman. 
Do you know what you are doing?’ 

“* Leave me, please, she said, quite quietly. ‘I wish to speak to my 
daughters now.’ 

“© You shall not, I cried. ‘ You shall not tell them ; 

“They will only know that you no longer suit me, and that you are 
going,’ she said, disdainfully. 

“*Where am I going?’ J said. 
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“*T shall give you your passage money to London.’ 

“* And when I get there—what then ?’ 

“ She rose from her chair to close the conversation. ‘I am afraid the 
details of your after-life do not concern me,’ she said, quietly. ‘ Now, 
please go. I have no more time to spare.’ 

“ But I started back and put myself in front of the cabin door. ‘And 
what about him?’ I said. ‘ What will you say to him?’ 

“<Tt is no business of mine to speak to a man on such a subject,’ 
she replied. 

“* And you will let him marry your daughter ?’ 

“*T cannot answer your questions,’ she said. 

“* You shall,’ I cried. ‘Will you let him?’ 

“<Tf I find reason to believe this a solitary lapse on his part I shall 
not prevent it,’ she answered. ‘ Kathleen loves him and will raise him 
Good women are the great rescue society of the world.’ 

“She handed me the cheque. I took it. I was obliged to take it 
because I had no money. Think of that. Then I said: ‘Good women 
are devils sometimes. You are’ sending me down into hell with your 
goodness!’ And I went out. I was mad,I know. Still I spoke the 
truth. That is all. It is a chesnut, isn’t it? And now I am going to 
London alone—and when I get there I will not starve.” 

She spoke the last words in a calm, almost sinister voice, that 
revealed to me in a flash the frightful depths of despair in which she 
was plunged. Her whole mind, her whole nature, had been abruptly 
warped and twisted by the tragedy she had passed through, a tragedy 
that was likely to be the precursor of a more frightful tragedy still. A 
tremendous potentiality for evil had suddenly sprung into life within her. 
I could see that she thought of all mankind only as a medium through 
which she might work out an unreasoning vengeance, and that she 
threw her own sacrifice into the scheme, accounting it a thing of 
naught. 

Now that she had finished speaking, she looked away across the 
grey-blue lake to the great sand banks that edge the Suez Canal. I 
mechanically followed her eyes, and we both saw a big steamer silently 
glide into view. It slipped slowly across the lake, on the water’s rim, 
and stealthily vanished into the embrace of the sands. No voice came 


from it,no sound. The lines of port-holes were scarcely visible. The 


masts and the cordage of the rigging stood up sombrely against the 
sunlit gold of the sandhills. After the vessel was hidden we could still 
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see the tops of her masts moving through the desert, like strange, thin 
spirals floating along the desolate land. 

“That ship is going to Europe,” she said, in a hard, conversational 
voice, as if to detach my mind from the story she had just told me. 
“Yes,” I answered. She laughed suddenly, as if a thought struck 
her. “Soon I shall pass Port Said,” she said. “ People have told me it 
is the wickedest place in the world. I shall like to see it.” 

“You don’t know what you are saying,” I answered. I wanted to 
say something that would be of some good, but, manlike, I could not. 
I could only be utterly conventional at first. The phrases that rose 
naturally to my mind were all inept, incompetent copy-book phrases, 
connected with hope, looking on the bright side of things, clouds 
and silver linings. Their utter inapplicability to almost all forms of 
individual suffering and individual despair I fully recognised. Yet 
they came to me, and surrounded my mind, as I have said, with a 
horrible and paralysing conventionality. “Every town has its evil 
features,” I went on rather helplessly. “Port Said is no worse than 
a hundred others.” 

“No?” she answered, with a tremendous indifference that brought 
home to me, with horrible distinctness, the extremity of my in- 
competence. She turned and looked at me and laughed again. “I see 
you understand how useless your sympathy is,” she said. “ What 
a good woman -has done, a kind man cannot undo. Now, will 
you go?” 

““No woman can force another into irreparable evil,” I exclaimed, 
determined to break loose from my paralysis of mind. “ Prove to this 
woman by your future life the hatefulness of her suspicions.” 

“Prove!” she exclaimed with unutterable bitterness. “You can 
prove nothing to a good woman. She only believes in things that can 
never be proved. Arguments are to her the resources of the guilty, not 
the weapons of the innocent. I am driven out of all I cared for. There 
is nothing left for me but the wolf’s life, the life that I have heard of 
mysteriously, and seen sometimes through brougham windows by night 
in London. I have been treated by a bad man and a good woman as 
if I were an animal. Very well, I will be one. The wolves live at least, 
and they read society a bitter lesson sometimes. Their howling makes 
pious wives shiver by their firesides. They fasten upon the men who 
have made them what they are, and they kill those men body and soul. 
I know it, or I feel it, which is the same. I will read men a lesson for 
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the love I bear to one man, and teach good women tears for the love 
I bear to one good woman.” 

“ And yourself?” I asked. “Have you no duty to yourself?” She 
laughed again, and, picking up some sand, let the grains run through 
her feverish white fingers. “Real women think of that duty last,” she 
said. ‘“ And most of them never think of it at all.” 

“They ought to think of it.” 

“ You cannot understand,” she answered, in the enervated voice of one 
who chops logic with a child. “Ought is so easy to say, so impossible 
todo. If we did not obey our natures in extreme moments, we women, 
we should often go mad. With men it may be different. I do not care 
for that. Men and women are as far asunder as the Poles, and they 
always know it when the undercurrents foam to the surface of the 
stream. Even when they love cach other, there is an endless civil war 
between them.” 

Her voice died away as if she were very tired. She rose to her feet. 
Her face was very white and still and cold. “I am going back to the 
hotel now,” she said. “ Please .don’t come with me. I cannot talk 
any more.” 

“T shall see you again,” I said .earnestly. She did not seem 
to hear me. She went slowly away between the wrinkled trunks 

of the trees. The happy ‘goats frisked round her. The sleeping 
Arab boy stirred from his doze as she passed him, and, thrusting 
out his thin brown hand, murmured “ Backsheesh!” She reached the * 
white road, and I saw the Soudanese coastguard lift his black head from 
his breast and stare after her with his full, lustrous eyes, until she disap- 
peared among the apricot blooms that spread their pallid pink glory 
over the white carpet of the flat sands. 

I cursed my slow brain, my unwieldy mind, fer having failed me. 
A great chance had been given surely, and I had missed it. For the 
moment. But I should meet her again. It never occurred to me 
that I might not. I should meet her again. At evening, in the hotel, 
to-morrow morning before our converging ships stole into the Bitter 
Lake, I would speak to her, I would reason with her. I would remember 
to say all the truths, all the cogent truths that had escaped me for the 
moment. Surely it would be easy to make her see her mad folly as I 
saw it. She was passing through a mood,a horrible mood only. It 
would fly before it destroyed her, and then life would resume its right 
aspect again. She would understand that all good women are not made 
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on one pattern, that no one mortal can totally wreck another unless 
that other so chooses it. She would resolve to fight her fate, not to 
implacably yield to it. 

I sat long under the palm tree, longer.than I knew, till the air began 
to grow cool and the blue of the lake sank into a tender grey. The 
goats had wandered away with their little brown master. The Soudanese 
coastguard had departed, and his place was taken by acomrade. Among 
the date palms the faint pink of the apricot blooms seemed paling, 
and the lemon light between the narrow trunks of the trees was cold 
and ghostly. I was thinking of the woman and of her story. 

Then, at last, I roused myself and rose to my feet. I wandered up 
over the sand, across the sweet-water canal, into the broad, wintry white 
road that is bordered by villas.. A small, dingy carriage, like a diseased 
victoria, was moving vaguely towards the town, driven by a dirty Arab 
boy in a fusty black coat and linen trousers. I chartered it and bade 
him take me through the bazaars, on through the strange sand gardens 
that are so silent, so pale and phantom-like, to the hospital that stands 
on the very edge of the Suez Canal. In the bazaars I stopped, I 
bargained, I bought curios. I went into the gaudy booths where Greeks, 
Italians, Spaniards, Turks, all fought for my favours. I drank a cup of 
coffee at a little wooden table. I lingered, smoking a cigarette, till the 
hour grew late. And all the time I thought of the wolf’s life in far-away 
London, and of the good women who make good women wolves. 

Then I re-entered the rickety carriage. There was time yet, before 
the darkness completely fell, to drive to the Suez Canal, and see the last 
of the sunset dying away over the dreary desert. The boy whipped up 
his shambling horse turning sharply to the left, where a fine villa with a 
garden and a court brought to mind the past glories of the place. We 
flitted out into the solitude of the sand gardens, and I felt suddenly as 
if I were in winter. The thin trees stood up stark and stiff in their 
ordered rows, and between their trunks the wild and desolate ridges of 
sand stared wearily, breathing a cold solitude. In the tiny trenches, 
that formed geometrical patterns among the shrubs, the water lay clear 
and still. Once or twice,on some high horizon line against the pale 
orange of the faint sky, I saw the black, fantastic outline of a slowly- 
stepping camel, with its grave Arab master perched on its hump and 
swinging monotonously to and fro in obedience to its striding walk. 
But, in these white gardens, there was no footfall, and no bird sang to 
break the evening silence. The air was beginning to grow chilly, but 
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I never noticed it, as I leaned back in the rattliag carriage and thought 
of the woman, and her story, and her future. I might control it. Yes, 
stranger though I was, man though I was, I might control it if I could 
but graft my will on hers, and make her see things as they really were. 
There was a strange fixity in her mood, a strange, dull, unreasoning 
steadfastness, that must be boldly challenged. She was falling, after 
the tide of a great passion had ebbed, into the passionless despair that 
has swept over, and ruined, so many souls. And I alone knew of her 
danger. I would force her out of her madness. The glorious power of 
the individual should conquer her through me. To-night and to-morrow 
—those times were given to me. How I would usethem! Even though 
I had to scourge her into tears by my words, even though I had to 
bring the scarlet agony of shame to her white cheeks, I would not 
flinch. She should at least know, to the last, lowest incident, all the 
horrors to which she was dedicating herself ; the vacant, heavy morn- 
ings, the sinister afternoons of preparation, the detective evenings 
musical with the note of weary feet on the dirty ¢vottocr, starry with 
the pale flame of the gas lamps, . . . the nights! She should 
know all. The wolf's life should never be her life. Before we parted, I 
would wring a promise from her, and she would keep it 

So engrossed was I in searching for eloquence, for irresistible 
arguments to furnish my armoury with weapons against her wild and 
dreary resolution, that I never noticed that we were nearing the Canal, 
until we had ascended the hill, and the carriage stopped at the edge of 
the narrow water-way. Then I woke from my reverie and got out. On 
my left were the hospital and the doctor’s house ; everywhere else the 
desert. The orange sunset was just fading away out of the sky and the 
dim night was near. The wastes of sand looked vague and fantastically 
monotonous. The water was.silent and sinister. There is a little 
bench facing the railing that skirts the look-out, and I sat down upon 
it, rather aimlessly, and gazed across the Canal. The silence was 
intense. I could not even hear the bark of a pariah dog in the distance. 
Only occasionally, at my back, the resting horse rattled his harness. 
It grew more chilly and darker. I got up and leaned over the railing 
watching the still water, and, as I watched it, the dark surface began to 
glow with a faint light, which deepened momentarily, and glittered and 
sparkled, till there was a strange radiance pushing its stealthy way far 
on and on towards Port Said. A great ship forged silently into the 
Canal from the Bitter Lake, going to Europe. As she stole up to me, 
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the search light thrusting a mighty bar of gold from her bows, I read 
her name, Va/etta. Slowly, with that nameless, terrible dignity of moving 
ships in calm waters, she drew up to me, she passed me by. I saw the 
swarthy Lascars, in their red turbans, busy on the forward deck. I saw 
the huge black funnels, the intricate, thin network of the rigging, the 
raised roof that shelters the throbbing machinery. The level lines of 
port-holes, tier above tier, returned my look impassively.. I saw the 
lofty height of the hurricane deck, and, upon it, a solitary figure— 
a woman—leaning on the rail with folded arms. As the mighty ship 
passed on irrevocably, her pale face gazed into mine, and I uttered 
a stifled cry. Involuntarily I held out my arms as if to keep her, 
as if to arrest the Valetta’s progress. I fastened my eyes. upon those 
terrible, despairing eyes that stared at me without seeing. But the 
ship passed on determinedly, sweeping the narrow water-way with 
light, on into the vague and trackless desert as the night fell. 
“ The wolf’s life!” I murmured. “ And I can do nothing.” 
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